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SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
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No. I—GREAT-UNCLE McCARTHY 


A REsIDENT Magistracy in Ireland is not an easy thing to come | 
by nowadays; neither is it a very attractive job; yet on the 
evening when I first propounded the idea to the young lady who 
had recently consented to become Mrs. Sinclair Yeates, it seemed 
glittering with possibilities. There was, on that occasion, a 
sunset, and a string band playing ‘The Gondoliers,’ and there 
was also an ingenuous belief in the omnipotence of a godfather 
of Philippa’s—(Philippa was the young lady)—who had once been 
a member of the Government. 

I was then climbing the steep ascent of the Captains towards 
my Majority. I have no fault to find with Philippa’s godfather ; 
he did all and more than even Philippa had expected ; nevertheless, 
I had attained to the dignity of mud major, and had spent a good 
deal on postage stamps, and on railway fares to interview people 
of influence, before I found myself in the hotel at Skebawn, 
opening long envelopes addressed to ‘ Major Yeates, R.M.’ 

My most immediate concern, as anyone who has spent nine 
weeks at Mrs. Raverty’s hotel will readily believe, was to leave 
it at the earliest opportunity; but in those nine weeks I had 
learned, amongst other painful things, a little, a very little, of 
the methods of the artizan in the West of Ireland. Finding 
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a house had been easy enough. I had had my choice of 
several, each with some hundreds of acres of shooting, thoroughly 
poached, and a considerable portion of the roof intact. I had 
selected one; the one that had the largest extent of roof in 
proportion to the shooting, and had been assured by my landlord 
that in a fortnight or so it would be fit for occupation. 

‘There’s a few little odd things to be done,’ he said easily ; 
‘a lick of paint here and there, and a slap of plaster——’ 

I am short-sighted, I am also of Irish extraction, both facts 
that make for toleration, but even I thought he was understat-. 
ing the case. So did the contractor. 

At the end of three weeks the latter reported progress, which 
mainly consisted of the facts that the plumber had accused the 
carpenter of stealing sixteen feet of his inch-pipe to run a bell 
wire through, and that the carpenter had replied that he wished 
the divil might run the plumber through a wran’s quill. The 
plumber, having reflected upon the carpenter’s parentage, the 
work of renovation had merged in battle, and at the next Petty 
Sessions I was reluctantly compelled to allot to each combatant 
seven days, without the option of a fine. 

These and kindred difficulties extended in an unbroken chain 
through the summer months, until a certain wet and windy day 
in October, when, with my baggage, I drove over to establish 
myself at Shreelane. It was a tall, ugly house of three stories 
high, its walls faced with weather-beaten slates, its windows 
staring, narrow, and vacant. Round the house ran an area, in 
which grew some laurustinus and holly bushes among ash heaps, 
and nettles, and broken bottles. I stood on the steps, waiting 
for the door to be opened, while the rain sluiced upon me from a 
broken eaveshoot that had, amongst many other things, escaped 
the notice of my landlord. I thought of Philippa, and of her 
plan, broached in to-day’s letter, of having the hall done up as a 
sitting-room. 

The door opened, and revealed the hall. It struck me that 
I had perhaps overestimated its possibilities. Among them I 
had certainly not included a flagged floor, sweating with damp, 
and a reek of cabbage from the adjacent kitchen stairs. A large 
elderly woman, with a red face, and a cap worn helmet-wise on 
her forehead, swept me a magnificent curtsey as I crossed the 
threshold. 

‘Your honour’s welcome——’ she began, and then every door 
in the house slammed in obedience to the gust that drove through 
it. With something that sounded like ‘Mend ye for a back door!’ 
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Mrs. Cadogan abandoned her opening speech and made for the 
kitchen stairs. (Improbable as it may appear, my housekeeper 
was called Cadogan, a name made locally possible by being 
pronounced Caydogawn.) 

Only those who have been through a similar experience can 
know what manner of afternoon I spent. I am a martyr to 
colds in the head, and I felt one coming on. I made a laager 
in front of the dining-room fire, with a tattered leather screen 
and the dinner table, and gradually, with cigarettes and strong 
tea, baffled the smell of must and cats, and fervently trusted 


1 STOOD ON THE STEPS, WAITING FOR THE DOOR TO BE OPENED 


that the rain might avert a threatened visit from my landlord. 
I was then but superficially acquainted with Mr. Florence 
McCarthy Knox and his habits. 

At about 4.30, when the room had warmed up, and my cold 
was yielding to treatment, Mrs. Cadogan entered and informed 
me that ‘Mr. Flurry’ was in the yard, and would be thankful 
if I’d go out to him, for he couldn’t come in. Many are the 
privileges of the female sex; had I been a woman I should 
unhesitatingly have said that I had a cold in my head. Being 
a man, I huddled on a mackintosh, and went out into the yard. 
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My landlord was there on horseback, and with him there was 
a man standing at the head of a stout grey animal. I recognised 
with despair that I was about to be compelled to buy a horse. 

‘Good afternoon, Major,’ said Mr. Knox in his slow, sing-song 
brogue ; ‘it’s rather soon to be paying you a visit, but I thought 
you might be in a hurry to see the horse I was telling you of.’ 

I could have laughed. As if I were ever in a hurry to see a 
horse. I thanked him, and suggested that it was rather wet for 
horse-dealing. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing when you're used to it,’ replied Mr. Knox. 
His gloveless hands were red and wet, the rain ran down his nose, 
and his covert coat was soaked to a sodden brown. I thought 
that I did not want to become used to it. My relations with 
horses have been of a purely military character. I have endured 
the Sandhurst riding school, I have -galloped for an impetuous 
general, I have been steward at regimental races, but none of 
these feats has altered my opinion that the horse, as a means of 
locomotion, is obsolete. Nevertheless, the man who accepts a 
resident magistracy in the south-west of Ireland voluntarily 
retires into the prehistoric age; to institute a stable became 
inevitable. 

‘You ought to throw a leg over him,’ said Mr. Knox, ‘ and 
you’re welcome to take him over a fence or two if you like. 
He’s a nice flippant jumper.’ . 

Even to my unexacting eye the grey horse did not seem to 
promise flippancy, nor did I at all desire to find that quality in 
him. I explained that I wanted something to drive, and not to 
ride. 

‘Well, that’s a fine raking horse in harness,’ said Mr. Knox, 
looking at me with his serious grey eyes, ‘and you'd drive him 
with a sop of hay in his mouth. Bring him up here, Michael.’ 

Michael abandoned his efforts to kick the grey horse’s forelegs 
into a becoming position, and led him up to me. 

I regarded him from under my umbtella with a quite un- 
reasonable disfavour. He had the dreadful beauty of a horse in a 
toyshop, as chubby, as wooden, and as conscientiously dappled, 
but it was unreasonable to urge this as an objection, and I was 
incapable of finding any more technical drawback. Yielding to 
circumstance, I ‘ threw my leg’ over the brute, and after pacing 
gravely round the quadrangle that formed the yard, and jolting to 
my entrance gate and back, I decided that as he had neither 
fallen down nor kicked me off, it was worth paying twenty-five 
pounds for him, if only to get in out of the rain. 
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Mr. Knox accompanied me into the house and had a drink. 
He was a fair, spare young man, who looked like a stable boy 
among gentlemen, and a gentleman among stable boys. He 
belonged to a clan that cropped up in every grade of society in 
the county, from Sir Valentine Knox of Castle Knox down to the 
auctioneer Knox, who bore the attractive title of Larry the Liar. 
So far as I could judge, Florence McCarthy of that ilk occupied 
a shifting position about midway in the tribe. I had met him at 
dinner at Sir Valentine’s, I had heard of him at an illicit auction, 
held by Larry the Liar, of rum stolen from a wreck. They were 
‘Black Protestants,’ all of them, in virtue of their descent from a 
godly soldier of Cromwell, and all were prepared at any moment 
of the day or night to sell a horse. 

‘You'll be apt to find this place a bit lonesome after the hotel,’ 

remarked Mr. Flurry, sympathetically, as he placed his foot in 
its steaming boot on the hob, ‘ but it’s a fine sound house any- 
way, and lots of rooms in it, though indeed, to tell you the truth, 
I never was through the whole of them since the time my great- 
uncle, Denis McCarthy, died here. The dear knows I had 
enough of it that time.’ He paused, and lit a cigarette—one of 
my best, and quite thrown away upon him. ‘Those top floors, 
now,’ he resumed, ‘ I wouldn’t make too free with them. There’s 
some of them would jump under you like a spring bed. Many’s 
the night I was in and out of those attics, following my poor 
uncle when he had the bad turn on him—the horrors, y’ know— 
there were nights he never stopped walking through the house. 
Good Lord! will I ever forget the morning he said he saw the 
devil coming up the avenue! “ Look at the two horns on him,” 
says he, and he out with his gun and shot him, and, begad, it was 
his own donkey !’ 

Mr. Knox gave a couple of short laughs. He seldom laughed, 
having in unusual perfection the gravity of manner that is bred 
by horse-dealing, probably from the habitual repression of all 
emotion save disparagement. 

The autumn evening, grey with rain, was darkening in the tall 
windows, and the wind was beginning to make bullying rushes 
among the shrubs in the area ; a shower of soot rattled down the 
chimney and fell on the hearthrug. 

‘More rain coming,’ said Mr. Knox, rising composedly : 
‘you'll have to put’ a goose down these chimneys some day soon, 
it’s the only way in the world to clean them. Well, I’m for the 
road. You'll come out on the grey next week, I hope; the 
hounds’ll be meeting here. Give a roar at him coming in at his 
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jumps.’ He threw his cigarette into the fire and extended a hand 
tome. ‘Good-bye, Major, you'll see plenty of me and my hounds 
before you’re done. There’s a power of foxes in the plantations 
here.’ 

This was scarcely reassuring for a man who hoped to shoot 
woodcock, and I hinted as much. 

‘Oh, is it the cock?’ said Mr. Flurry; ‘b’leeve me, there 
never was a woodcock yet that minded hounds, now, no more 
than they’d mind rabbits! The best shoots ever I had here, the 
hounds were in it the day before.’ 

When Mr. Knox had gone, I began to picture myself going 
across country roaring, like a man on a fire engine, while Philippa 
put the goose down the chimney ; but when I sat down to write 
to her I did not feel equal to being humorous about it. I dilated 
ponderously on my cold, my hard work, and my loneliness, and 
eventually went to bed at ten o'clock full of cold shivers and hot 
whisky-and-water. 

' After a couple of hours of feverish dozing, I began to under- 
stand what had driven Great-Uncle McCarthy to perambulate the 
house by night. Mrs. Cadogan had assured me that the Pope of 
Rome hadn’t a betther bed undher him than myself; wasn’t I 
down on the new flog mattherass the old masther bought in 
Father Scanlan’s auction? By the smell I recognised that ‘flog’ 
meant flock, otherwise I should have said my couch was stuffed 
with old boots. I have seldom spent a more wretched night. 
The rain drummed with soft fingers on my window panes; the 
house was full of noises. I seemed to see Great-Uncle McCarthy 
ranging the passages with Flurry at his heels; several times I 
thought I heard him. Whisperings seemed borne on the wind 
through my keyhole, boards creaked in the room overhead, and 
once I could have sworn that a hand passed, groping, over the 
panels of my door. I am, I may admit, a believer in ghosts; I 
even take in a paper that deals with their culture, but I cannot 
pretend that on that night I looked forward to a manifestation of 
Great-Uncle McCarthy with any enthusiasm. 

The morning broke stormily, and I woke to find Mrs. 
Cadogan’s understudy, a grimy nephew of about eighteen, 


standing by my bedside, with a black bottle in his hand. 


‘There’s no bath in the house, sir,’ was his reply to my 
command ; ‘ but me A’nt said, would ye like a taggeen ?’ 

This alternative proved to be a glass of raw whisky. I 
declined it. 

I look back to that first week of housekeeping at Shreelane 
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as to a comedy excessively badly staged, and striped with lurid 
melodrama. Towards its close I was positively home-sick for 
Mrs. Raverty’s, and I had not a single clean pair of boots. I am 
not one of those who hold the convention that in Ireland the rain 
never ceases, day or night, but I must say that my first November 
at Shreelane was composed of weather of which my friend 
Flurry Knox remarked that you wouldn’t meet a Christian out 
of doors, unless it was a snipe or a dispensary doctor. To this 
lamentable category might be added aresident magistrate. Daily, 
shrouded in mackintosh, I set forth for the Petty Sessions Courts 
of my wide district; daily, in the inevitable atmosphere of wet 
frieze and perjury, I listened to indictments of old women who 
plucked geese alive, of publicans whose hospitality to their friends 
broke forth uncontrollably on Sunday afternoons, of ‘parties’ 
who, in the language of the police sergeant, were subtly defined 
as ‘not to say dhrunk, but in good fighting thrim.’ 

I got used to it all in time—I suppose one can get used to any- 
thing—I even became callous to the surprises of Mrs. Cadogan’s 
cooking. As the weather hardened and the woodcock came in, and 
one’ by one I discovered and nailed up the rat holes, I began to 
find life endurable, and even to feel some remote sensation of home 
coming when the grey horse turned in at the gate of Shreelane. 

The one feature of my establishment to which I could not 
become inured was the pervading sub-presence of some thing 
or things which, for my own convenience, I summarised as 
Great-Uncle McCarthy. There were nights on which I was 
certain that I heard the inebriate shuffle of his foot overhead, 
the touch of his fumbling hand against the walls. There were 
dark times before the dawn when sounds went to and fro, the 
moving of weights, the creaking of doors, a far-away rapping in 
which was a workmanlike suggestion of the undertaker, a ramble 
of wheels on the avenue. Once I was impelled to the perhaps 
imprudent measure of cross-examining Mrs. Cadogan. Mrs. 
Cadogan, taking the preliminary precaution of crossing herself, 
asked me fatefully what day of the week it was. 

‘Friday!’ she repeated after me. ‘Friday! The Lord save 
us! “T'was a Friday the old masther was buried.’ 

At this point a saucepan opportunely boiled over, and Mrs. 
Cadogan fled with it to the scullery, and was seen no more. 

In the process of time I brought Great-Uncle McCarthy down 
to a fine point. On Friday nights he made coffins and drove 
hearses, during the rest of the week he rarely did more than patter 
and shuffle in the attics over my head. 
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One night, about the middle of December, I awoke, suddenly 
aware that some noise had fallen like a heavy stone into my 
dreams. As I felt for the matches it came again, the long, 
grudging groan and the uncompromising bang of the cross door 
at the head of the kitchen stairs. I told myself that it was a 
draught that had done it, but it was a perfectly still night. Even 
as I listened, a sound of wheels on the avenue shook the stillness. 
The thing was getting past a joke. Ina few minutes I was 
stealthily groping my way down my own staircase, with a box of 
matches in my hand, enforced by scientific curiosity, but none the 
less armed with a stick. I stood in the dark at the top of the 
back stairs and listened; the snores of Mrs. Cadogan and her 
nephew Peter rose tranquilly from their respective lairs. I 
descended to the kitchen and lit a candle; there was nothing 
unusual there, except a great portion of the Cadogan wearing 
apparel, which was arranged at the fire, and was being serenaded 
by two crickets. Whatever had opened the door, my household 
was blameless. 

The kitchen was not attractive, yet I felt indisposed to leave 
it. None the less, it appeared to be my duty to inspect the yard. 
I put the candle on the table and went forth into the outer dark- 
ness. Not asound was to be heard. The night was very cold, 
and so dark, that I could scarcely distinguish the roofs of the 
stables against the sky; the house loomed tall and oppressive 
above me ; I was conscious of how lonely it stood in the dumb 
and barren country. Spirits were certainly futile creatures, 
childish in their manifestations, stupidly content with the old 
machinery of raps and rumbles. I thought how fine a scene 
might be played on a stage like this; if I were a ghost, how 
bluely I would glimmer at the windows, how whimperingly 
chatter in the wind. Something whirled out of the darkness 
above me, and fell with a flop on the ground, just at my feet. 
I jumped backwards, in point of fact I made for the kitchen 
door, and, with my hand on the latch, stood still and waited. 
Nothing further happened; the thing that lay there did not 
stir. I struck a match. The moment of tension turned to 
bathos as the light flickered on nothing more fateful than a 
dead crow. 

Dead it certainly was. I could have told that without 
looking at it; but why should it, at some considerable period after 
its death, fall from the clouds at my feet. But did it fall from 
the clouds? I struck another match, and stared up at the im- 
penetrable face of the house. There was no hint of solution in 
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the dark windows, but I determined to go up and search the 
rooms that gave upon the yard. 

How cold it was! I can feel now the frozen musty air of 
those attics, with their rat-eaten floors and wall papers furred 
with damp. I went softly from one to another, feeling like a 
burglar in my own house, and found nothing in elucidation of 
the mystery. The windows were hermetically shut, and sealed 
with cobwebs. There was no furniture, except in the end room, 
where a wardrobe without doors stood in a corner, empty save 
for the solemn presence of a monstrous tall hat. I went back 
to bed, cursing those powers of darkness that had got me out 
of it, and heard no more. 

My landlord had not failed of his promise to visit my coverts 
with his hounds ; in fact, he fulfilled it rather more conscientiously 
than seemed to me quite wholesome for 
the cock-shooting. I maintained a silence 
which I felt to be magnanimous on the 
part of a man who cared nothing for hunt- 
ing and a great deal for shooting, and 
wished the hounds more success in the 
slaughter of my foxes than seemed to be 
granted to them. I met them all, one red 
frosty evening, as I drove down the long 
hill to my demesne gates, Flurry at their 
head, in his shabby pink coat and dingy 
breeches, the hounds trailing dejectedly 
behind him and his half-dozen companions. 

‘What luck ?’ I called out, drawing rein as I met them. 

‘None,’ said Mr. Flurry briefly. He did not stop, neither 
did he remove his pipe from the down-twisted corner of his 
mouth ; his eye at me was cold and sour. The other members 
of the hunt passed me with equal hauteur ; I thought ey: took 
their ill luck very badly. 

On foot, among the last of the atin hounds, cracking a 
carman’s whip, andswearing comprehensively at them all, slouched 
my friend Slipper. Our friendship had begun in Court, the relative 
positions of the dock and the judgment seat forming no obstacle 
to its progress, and had been cemented during several days’ 
tramping after snipe. He was, as usual, a little drunk, and he 
hailed me as though I were a ship. ; 

‘ Ahoy, Major Yeates!’ he shouted, bringing himself up with 
a lurch against my cart ; ‘it’s hunting ye should be, in place of 
sending poor divils to gaol! . 


MY FRIEND SLIPPER 
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‘But I hear you had no hunting,’ I said. 

‘Ye heard that, did ye?’ Slipper rolled upon me an eye 
like that of a profligate pug. ‘ Well, begor, ye heard no more 
than the thruth.’ 

‘But where are all the foxes?’ said I. 

‘Begor, I don’t know no more than your honour. And 
Shreelane—that there used to be as many foxes in it as there’s 
crosses in a yard of check! Well, well, I'll say nothin’ for 
it, only that it’s quare! Here, Vaynus! Naygress!’ Slipper 
uttered a yell, hoarse with whisky, in adjuration of two elderly 
ladies of the pack who had profited by our conversation to stray 
away into an adjacent cottage. ‘Well, good-night, Major. Mr. 
Flurry’s as cross as briars, and he’ll have me ate!’ 

He set off at a surprisingly steady run, cracking his whip, and 
whooping like a madman. I hope that when I also am sixty I 
shall be able to run like Slipper. 

That frosty evening was followed by three others like unto it, 
and a flight of woodcock came in. I calculated that I could do 
with five guns, and I despatched invitations to shoot and dine 
on the following day to four of the local sportsmen, among 
whom was, of course, my landlord. I remember that in my 
letter to the latter I expressed a facetious hope that my bag of 
cock would be more successful than his of foxes had been. 

The answers to my invitations were not what I expected. 
All, without so much as a conventional regret, declined my 
invitation ; Mr. Knox added that he hoped the bag of cock would 
be to my liking, and that I need not be ‘affraid’ that the hounds 
would trouble my coverts any more. Here was war! I gazed 
in stupefaction at the crooked scrawl in which my landlord had — 
declared it. It was wholly and entirely inexplicable, and instead 
of going to sleep comfortably over the fire and my newspaper as 
a gentleman should, I spent the evening in irritated ponderings 
over this bewildering and exasperating change of front on the 
part of my friendly squireens. 

My shoot the next day was scarcely a success. I shot the 
woods in company with my gamekeeper, Tim Connor, a gentle- 
man whose duties mainly consisted in limiting the poaching 
privileges to his personal friends, and whatever my offence might 
have been, Mr. Knox could have, wished me no bitterer punish- 
ment than hearing the unavailing shouts of ‘ Mark Cock!’ and 
seeing my birds winging their way from the coverts, far out 
of shot. Tim Connor and I got ten couple between us; it 
might have been thirty if my neighbours had not boycotted 
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me, for what I could only suppose was the slackness of their 
hounds. 

I was dog-tired that night, having walked enough for three men, . 
and I slept the deep, insatiable sleep that I had earned. It was 
somewhere about 3 A.M. that I was gradually awakened by a con- 
tinuous knocking, interspersed with muffled calls. Great-Uncle 
McCarthy had never before given tongue, and I freed one ear from 
blankets to listen. Then I remembered that Peter had told me- 
the sweep had promised to arrive that morning, and to arrive 
early. Blind with sleep and fury I went to the passage window, 
and thence desired the sweep to go to the devil. It availed 
me little. For the remainder of the night I could hear him 
pacing round the house, trying the windows, banging at the 
doors, and calling upon Peter Cadogan as the priests of Baal 
called upon their god. At 6 o’clock I had fallen into a troubled 
doze, when Mrs. Cadogan knocked at my door and imparted the 
information that the sweep had arrived. My answer need not be 
recorded, but in spite of it the door opened, and my housekeeper, 
in a weird déshabille, effectively lighted by the orange beams of 
her candle, entered my room. 

‘God forgive me, I never seen one I’d hate as much as that 
sweep !’ she began ; ‘ he’s these three hours—arrah, what, three 
hours !—no, but all night, raising tallywack and tandem round 
the house to get at the chimbleys.’ 

‘Well, for heaven’s sake let him get at the chimneys and let 
me go to sleep,’ I answered, goaded to desperation, ‘ and you 
may tell him from me that if I hear his voice again I'll shoot 
him !’ 

Mrs. Cadogan silently left my bedside, and as she closed the 
door she said to herself, ‘The Lord save us!’ 

Subsequent events may be briefly summarised. At 7.30 I 
was wakened anew by a thunderous sound in the chimney, and a 
brick crashed into the fireplace, followed at a short interval by 
two dead jackdaws and their nests. At 8, I was informed by 
Peter that there was no hot water, and that he wished the divil 
would roast the same sweep. At 9.30, when I came down to 
breakfast, there was no fire anywhere, and my coffee, made in 
the coach-house, tasted of soot. I put on an overcoat and 
opened my letters. About fourth or fifth in the uninteresting 
heap came one in an egregiously disguised hand. 

‘Sir,’ it began, ‘this is to inform you your unsportsmanlike 
conduct has been discovered. You have been suspected this 
good while of shooting the Shreelane foxes, it is known now you 
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do worse. Parties have seen your gamekeeper going regular to 
meet the Saturday early train at Salters Hill Station, with your 
grey horse under a cart, and your labels on the boxes, and we 
know as well as your agent in Cork what it is you have in those 
boxes. Be warned in time.—Your Wellwisher.’ 

I read this through twice before its drift became apparent, 
and I realised that I was accused of improving my shooting and 
my finances by the simple expedient of selling my foxes. That 
is to say, I was in a worse position than if I had stolen a horse, 
or murdered Mrs. Cadogan, or got drunk three times a week in 
Skebawn. 

For a few moments I fell into wild laughter, and then, aware 
that it was rather a bad business to let a lie of this kind get a 
start, I sat down to demolish the preposterous charge in a letter 
to Flurry Knox. Somehow, as I selected my sentences, it was 
borne in upon me that, if the letter spoke the truth, circumstantial 
evidence was rather against me. Mere lofty repudiation would 
be unavailing, and by my infernal facetiousness about the ~ 
woodcock I had effectively filled in the case against myself. At all 
events, the first thing to do was to establish a basis, and have it 
out with Tim Connor. I rang the bell. 

‘Peter, is Tim Connor about the place?’ 

‘He is not, sir. I heard him say he was going west the hill 
to mend the bounds fence.’ Peter’s face was covered with soot, 
his eyes were red, and he coughed ostentatiously. ‘The sweep’s 
after breaking one of his brushes within in yer bedroom chimney, 
sir,’ he went on, with all the satisfaction of his class in announc- 
ing domestic calamity ; ‘he’s above on the roof now, and he’d be 
thankful to you to go up to him.’ 

I followed him upstairs in that state of simmering patience 
that any employer of Irish labour must know and sympathise 
with. I climbed the rickety ladder and squeezed through the 
dirty trapdoor involved in the ascent to the roof, and was 
confronted by the hideous face of the sweep, black against the 
frosty blue sky. He had encamped with all his paraphernalia on 
the flat top of the roof, and was good enough to rise and put his 
pipe in his pocket on my arrival. 

‘Good morning, Major. That’s a grand view you have up 
here,’ said the sweep. He was evidently far too well-bred to talk 
shop. ‘I thravelled every roof in this counthry, and there isn’t 
one where you'd get as handsome a prospect !’ 

Theoretically he was right, but I had not come up to the roof 
to discuss scenery, and demanded brutally why he had sent for 
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me. The explanation involved a recital of the special genius 
required to sweep the Shreelane chimneys; of the fact that the 
sweep had in infancy been sent up and down every one of them by 
Great-Uncle McCarthy ; of the three ass-loads of soot that by his 
peculiar skill he had this morning taken from the kitchen chimney ; 
of its present purity, the draught being such that it would ‘ dhraw 
up @ young cat with it.” Finally—realising that I could endure 
no more—he explained that my bedroom chimney had got what 
he called ‘a wynd’ in it, and he proposed to climb down a little 
way in the stack to try ‘would he get to come at the brush.’ 
The sweep was very small, the chimney very large. I stipulated 
that he should have a rope round his waist, and despite the 
illegality, I let him go.. He went down like a monkey, digging 
his toes and fingers into the niches made for the purpose in the 
old chimney ; Peter held the rope. I lit a cigarette and waited. 

Certainly the view from the roof was worth coming up to 
look at. It was rough, heathery country on one side, with a 
string of little blue lakes running like a turquoise necklet round 
the base of a firry hill, and patches of pale green pasture were 
set amidst the rocks and heather. A silvery flash behind the 
undulations of the hills told where the Atlantic lay in immense 
plains of sunlight. I turned to survey with an owner’s eye my 
own grey woods and straggling plantations of larch, and espied 
@ man coming out of the western wood. He had something on 
his back, and he was walking very fast; a rabbit poacher no 
doubt. As he passed out of sight into the back avenue. I saw he 
was beginning to run. At the same instant I saw on the hill 
beyond my western boundaries half a dozen horsemen scrambling 
by zigzag ways down towards the wood. ‘There was one red 
coat among them ; it came first at the gap in the fence that Tim 
Connor had gone out to mend, and with the others was lost to 
sight-in the covert, from which, in another instant, came clearly 
through the frosty air a shout of ‘Gone toground!’ Tremendous 
horn blowings followed, then, all in the same moment, I saw the 
hounds break in full cry from the wood, and come stringing over 
the grass and up the back avenue towards the yard gate. Were 
they running a fresh fox into the stables ? 

I do not profess to be a hunting-man, but I am an Irishman, 
and so, it is perhaps superfluous to state, is Peter. We forgot 
the sweep as if he had never existed, and precipitated ourselves 
down the ladder, down the stairs, and out into the yard. One 
side of the yard is formed by the coach-house and a long 
stable, with a range of lofts above them, planned on the heroic 
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scale in such matters that obtained in Ireland formerly. These 
join the house at the corner by the back door. A long flight of 
stone steps leads to the lofts, and up these, as Peter and I 
emerged from the back door, the hounds were struggling helter- 
skelter. Almost simultaneously there was a confused clatter of 
hoofs in the back avenue, and Flurry Knox came stooping at a 
gallop under the archway followed by three or four other riders. 
They flung themselves from their horses and made for the steps 
of the loft; more hounds pressed, yelling, on their heels, the din 
was indescribable, and justified Mrs. Cadogan’s subsequent remark 
that ‘when she heard the noise she thought the divil and all his 
young ones was broke loose.’ 

I jostled in the wake of the party, and found myself in the 
loft, wading in hay, and nearly deafened by the clamour that was 
bandied about the high roof and walls. At the further end of 
the loft the hounds were raging in the hay, encouraged thereto 
by the whoops and screeches of Flurry and his friends. High 
up in the gable of the loft, where it joined the main wall of the 
house, there was a small door, and I noted with a transient sur- 
prise that there was a long ladder leading up to it. Even as it 
caught my eye a hound fought his way out of a drift of hay and 
began to jump at the ladder, throwing his tongue vociferously, 
and even clambering up a few rungs in his excitement. 

‘There’s the way he’s gone!’ roared Flurry, striving through 
hounds and hay towards the ladder, ‘Trumpeter has him! 
What's up there, back of the door, Major? I don’t remember it 
at all.’ 

My crimes had evidently been forgotten in the supremacy of 
the moment. While I was futilely asserting that had the fox 
gone up the ladder he could not possibly have opened the door 
and shut it after him, even if the door led anywhere, which, to 
the best of my belief, it did not, the door in question opened, and 
to my amazement the sweep appeared at it. He gesticulated 
violently, and over the tumult was heard to asseverate that there 
was nothing above there, only a way into the flue, and anyone 
would be destroyed with the soot-—— 

‘ Ah, go to blazes with your soot!’ interrupted Flurry, already 
half-way up the ladder. 

I followed him, the other men pressing up behind me. That 
Trumpeter had made no mistake was instantly brought home to 
our noses by the reek of fox that met us at the door. Instead 
of a chimney, we found ourselves in a dilapidated bedroom, full 
of people. Tim Connor was there, the sweep was there, and a 
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squalid elderly man and woman on whom I had never set eyes 
before. There was a large open fireplace, black with the soot 
the sweep had brought down with him, and on the table stood 
a bottle of my own special Scotch whisky. In one corner of 
the room was a pile of broken packing cases, and beside these on 
the floor lay a bag in which something kicked. 

Flurry, looking more uncomfortable and nonplussed than I 
could have believed possible, listened in silence to the ceaseless 
harangue of the elderly woman. The hounds were yelling like 
lost spirits in the loft below, but her voice pierced the uproar like 
a bagpipe. It was an unspeakably vulgar voice, yet it was not 
the voice of a countrywoman, and there were frowzy remnants 
of respectability about her general aspect. 

‘And is it you, Flurry Knox, that’s calling me a disgrace! 
Disgrace, indeed, am I? Me that was your poor mother’s own 
uncle’s daughter, aud as good a McCarthy as ever stood in 
Shreelane !’ 

What followed I could not comprehend, owing to the fact 
that the sweep kept up a perpetual under-current of explanation 
to me as to how he had got down the wrong chimney. I noticed 
that his breath stank of whisky—Scotch, not the native variety. 


Never, as long as Flurry Knox lives to blow a horn, will he 
hear the last of the day that he ran his mother’s first cousin to 
ground in the attic. Never, while Mrs, Cadogan can hold a 
basting spoon, will she cease to recount how, on the same 
occasion, she plucked and roasted ten couple of woodcock in 
one torrid hour to provide luncheon for the hunt. In the glory 
of this achievement her confederacy with the stowaways in the 
attic is wholly slurred over, in much the same manner as the 
startling outburst of summons for trespass, brought by Tia 
Connor during the remainder of the shooting season, obscured 
the unfortunate episode of the bagged fox. It was, of course, 
zeal for my shooting that induced him to assist Mr. Knox’s 
disreputable relations in the deportation of my foxes; and I 
have allowed it to remain at that. 

In fact, the only things not allowed to remain were Mr. and 
Mrs. McCarthy Gannon. They, as my landlord informed me, 
in the midst of vast apologies, had been permitted to squat at 
Shreelane until my tenancy began, and having then ostentatiously 
and abusively left the house, they had, with the connivance of the 
Cadogans, secretly returned to roost in the corner attic, to sell 
foxes under the egis of my name, and to make inroads on my 
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belongings. They retained connection with the outer world by 
means of the ladder and the loft, and with the house in general, 
and my whisky in particular, by a door into the other attics— 
a door concealed by the wardrobe in which reposed Great-Uncle 
McCarthy’s tall hat. 

It is with the greatest regret that I relinquish the prospect of 
writing a monograph on Great-Uncle McCarthy for a Spiritualistic 


_ Journal, but with the departure of his relations he ceased to 


manifest himself, and neither the nailing up of packing cases, 
nor the rumble of the cart that took them to the station, dis- 
turbed my sleep for the future. 

I understand that the task of clearing out the McCarthy 
Gannon’s effects was of a nature that necessitated two glasses 
of whisky per man; and if the remnants of rabbit and jackdaw 
disinterred in the process were anything like the crow that. 
was thrown out of the window at my feet, I do not grudge the 
restorative. 


As Mrs. Cadogan remarked to the sweep, ‘A Turk couldn’t 
stand it.’ 
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SPORT IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


BY LORD HAMPDEN, GOVERNOR OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Tue difficulty of writing on sport in New South Wales is that 
the article itself is so hard to find. To have good sport, hunting or 
shooting, you must have a certain amount of preservation. Now, 
Australia is a democratic country where the preservation of 
game, or of wild animals, as it is understood in England, would 
not be tolerated. A few birds are protected by law, such as the 
laughing jackass and the lyre bird, and there is a general close 
time for swans, ducks, and quail. In the season, however, any- 
one can shoot without fear of trespass, and the consequence is 
that within reach of population a solitude has been effected so 
far as regards the animal kingdom. I walked for many hours 
through the bush on the shores of Lake Macquarie, which is 
within easy reach of Newcastle, and I never heard the note of a 
single bird, parrot or other, nor did I notice the track of any 
living animal. It is quite safe to predict that if no law is passed 
for the better preservation of birds and animals, more par- 
ticularly of the turkey bustard, the kangaroo, and emu, there 
will be a clean sweep of them in New South Wales as settlement 
progresses. Of sport, in a wide sense, there is plenty and to 
spare. The Australians are passionately attached to horse- 
racing, they have quite recently shown us their superiority in 


the cricket-field, and their skill and courage in the saddle are 
world-known. 
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Horse-racing is well managed by the Australians, and the 
skill of Australian cricketers is a matter of universal knowledge. 
The last contests between England and Australia created an 
extraordinary amount of popular interest. 

Unfortunately, the play of Mr. Stoddart’s English eleven was 
not at all equal to their reputation. On paper the eleven was 
equal to any team which the Australians could produce, yet, with 
the exception of the first test match, the Englishmen were 
heavily beaten. In all probability several causes contributed to 
this result. The summer in Adelaide and Melbourne was 
abnormally severe, and must have been intensely trying to men 
new to the climate, several of their best players being from 
time to time indisposed. The latter misfortune, however, is one 
which is sure to trouble the management of every visiting team, 
and provision against it can only be made by increasing the 
number of the players engaged. But whatever may be the 
arrangements made, the home team must always have an 
immense advantage in being able to draw their players from the 
whole body of cricketers available for first-class matches. As 
against Mr. Stoddart’s eleven, this was exemplified by the success 
which followed the decision of the Australians to play Noble and > 
Howell instead of two players who had not been very successful 
in the first test match. 

Whatever may have been the disadvantages suffered by the 
Englishmen, they were really incidental to the conditions of the 
venture which they undertook, and the fact remains that, 
splendid as some of their individual play was, they were beaten 
by the superior all-round skill of the Australian team. 

The one and only regrettable incident in these matches was 
the attack made by one of the English professionals on the 
umpire Bannerman. The appointment of Bannerman was 
suggested by the English captain himself, who expressed the 
opinion that Bannerman was fully qualified to act as umpire, 
and that his decisions would command the respect of the English 
eleven. 

Apart, however, from any consideration arising out of the 
action thus taken by the English captain, the umpire’s decisions 
should be publicly respected, or the game will have to be 
discontinued. The umpire’s position in the football arena has 
long been one of discomfort, and even of danger, but I had 
hoped that this would never be the case incricket. The question 
is not whether Bannerman was a good umpire or whether his 
decision was a wise one. It is whether, being the umpire, it was 
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legitimate or decent to call his decisions in question. The 
Australian cricketing world is looking anxiously to the action 


of the Marylebone Club, hoping that they will vindicate the 


honour and credis of English cricketers in this unfortunate 
matter. 

As Ihave already intimated, fishing and shooting sport is 
hard to get in New South Wales. Of salmon and trout fly- 
fishing there is none, though I have been told that there are 
trout in the Snowy River of a fair weight. 

One needs to know his book, so to speak, to get good fishing 
. in New South Wales waters ; but, knowing it, then there is good 
sport for the expert angler. Salmon and trout are not yet 
acclimatised to the inland waters, but efforts are continuously 
made to stock them, and probably within a few years there will 
be abundant results. The western rivers (i.e. rivers flowing into 
the great Murray system) are well supplied with Murray cod, 
silver perch, golden perch, jew-fish, and fresh-water bream ; and 
as all these varieties take bait freely, there is good fishing in their 
favourite haunts. Unfortunately, however, netting and pollution 
of the streams result in the depletion of the waters of the rivers 
close to settlements. 

Excellent sport, nevertheless, is to be got on the Tumut River, 
near to its junction with the Murrumbidgee, on the Namoi, and 
on many other tributaries of the Murray or the Darling, when the 
streams are not subject to repeated takings by the net fisherman. 

The state of the river regulates the fishing, as freshets of 
floods bring down a muddy stream which is fatal to sport. The 
requisites for success are fairly warm weather, a clear stream, and 
a good supply of bait, such as earthworms, shrimps, crickets, or 
wood-borer grubs. It is no unusual thing for an angler to bring 
home, under favourable conditions, a take of from two to three 
dozen perch and cod of an average weight of 2 lb. each for a 
day’s fishing. 

In the eastern rivers which flow into the Pacific, such as the 
Hunter and the Hawkesbury, there abounds a perch which may 
be fished for with either a fly or a sunken bait. On the Paterson 
and Williams rivers, the settlers frequently spend an afternoon in 


the summer rod-fishing in some quiet pools, and their endeavours ' 


are generally amply rewarded both in quantity and quality of fish. 

But sea-fishing is the more familiar pastime of the Australian 
sportsman. Whether it be from the convenient situation of 
Sydney to so many estuaries of the sea, or some other cause, it is 
a fact that there are more amateur fishermen in and around 
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Sydney than in any other of the Australian capitals. They have 
an association which is well organised with monthly meetings, 
whereat lectures and exhibitions pertinent to their hobby are 
given. And once or twice a month, on Saturday afternoons, the 
members rendezvous on some favourite ground and enter into 
friendly contests for trophies presented by patrons of the sport. 
The schnapper is, of course, the king of Australian fish, and 
the schnapper grounds off Sydney Heads, Botany, Broken Bay, 
and Bird Island, are regularly visited during the season by 
enthusiasts, who, in open boats or in steamers, fish with hand 
lines for the ‘school schnapper,’ which average from 5 lb. to - 
8 lb. each. But the sport is not varied enough for one looking 
beyond the pot. True it is that if sharks come about, as they 
frequently do, then it is a break in the monotony of pulling up 
schnapper, to pull up schnappers’ heads instead. The sharks bite 
the body from the shoulders down, as cleanly as if cut with a 
knife. 

‘Shark fishing is another favourite sport with a section of the. 
fishermen. It is full of excitement and not without danger. The 
best sport is with the ‘blue pointer,’ which runs to a length of 
from twelve to fifteen feet when full grown. There is satisfaction 
in the catching of such a fish when one realises that a full-grown 
‘pointer,’ educated by habit to the ways of Sydney harbour and 
its frequenters, is a dangerous nuisance, and may at any time 
attack bathers or frail craft. 

The blue-pointer will give good sport, provided he is well 
grown ; he will fight until he is drowned by careful playing, or 
disabled by a lance thrust. At times these fish will charge the 
beat, and it then becomes necessary to use the lance. 

But the best sport for the expert angler is black bream 
fishing. To be an expert bream fisherman requires practice and 
judgment, and it is no uncommon thing to find in a boat one or 
two men hauling in freely while the remainder of the party may 
not catch even one fish. The black bream is a school fish, whose 
habits are to visit the rivers and estuaries during the late autumn 
and early spring, for in the summer months they seem to prefer 
the ocean. It is no use trying to hook the ‘ darkey,’ as he is 
called, with heavy tackle and common bait. The finest of fine 
lines, a light sinker, and a length of good gut are essentials ; with 
prawns for bait, and a sensitive hand to work the line or the rod, 
the requisites are complete. 

The eddies along the points of Paramatta River, of George’s 
River, and of Port Hacking, are the favourite grounds, and great 
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catches are at times recorded from these parts. But the best - 
ground of all is at Jibbon, the south head of Port Hacking, in 
January and February of the year. With calm weather anda 
fairly light night, when there is no phosphorescence in the water, 
the little reach at Jibbon will be lined with skiffs, each moored 
‘stem and stern’ along the shore line, about four or five fathoms 
out from the rocks, and each boat will be occupied by its two or 
three enthusiastic bream fishers, who will be busy until they tire 
of the sport. Ten to fifteen dozen of bream from 1 lb. to 2 lb. 


each is not out of the way as a catch for a successful party of two 
or three men. 


7] 


FISHING WITH HAND LINES FOR ‘SCHNAPPER’' 


As a general rule visitors to New South Wales are misled 
into condemning the fishing by want of proper guidance in their 
pursuit of the sport. 

Three set rules are worth observing: jirst, never to fish in 
the middle of the day, say from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M.; second, never 
to fish in southerly weather; third, an hour on the last of one 
tide and on the first of another is worth three hours of a full 
running tide. 

Visitors to New South Wales in the autumn and early 
summer months may be sure of good sport and good scenery at 
the National Park, Port Hacking, or at Woy Woy, on the Northern 
Railway line, either place being within an hour and a half rail 
from Sydney. 
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In good seasons there is splendid duck shooting to be 
obtained in New South Wales, the only drawback to the sport 
being the necessity of pursuing it in the summer weather, when 
the heat of the day is oppressive, and when the mosquito and 
sandfly are apt to make themselves unpleasantly inconvenient. — 
My own experience of duck shooting was confined to an expedi- 
tion in the winter weather to the district of the Macquarie River, 
between Dubbo and Nyngan. Every preparation had been made 
to enable our party to reach a camp which had been formed on 
the Macquarie, where we should have had plenty of duck, but, 
unfortunately, the rain came down the night we travelled by 
train from Sydney, and when we arrived at Mullengudgery. 
station, the country, the soil of which is black, and the substance 
heavy, had become so yielding that locomotion was rendered 
difficult. The neighbourhood here-is not sufficiently settled to 
allow of roads. We travelled in buggies across the bush, the 
wheels sinking into the yielding black soil, so that by night we 
had gone twenty-five miles instead of the required forty miles, 
and we had to unharness and get a shake-down for the night in 
a shearer’s hut, fifteen miles short of our destination. 

It will always be a matter for surprise to me how, under 
these conditions, our host was able to do as much as he did for 
our comfort. We lit a fire in the hut, but as we had with us no 
bedding it can be readily believed that our night at that shearer’s 
hut was the reverse of comfortable. However, time being short, 
we decided to remain where we were, and by the middle of the 
next day we had obtained from the camp on the Macquarie all 
that we wanted for our comfort. The decision was necessary, but 
unfortunate, for if we had pushed on to the Macquarie we should 
have obtained better sport, the duck being mostly up in that 
district. 

There is a charming freedom and uncertainty about bush 
travelling. My host met me at the station with a four-horse 
buggy, and the way we bumped and bounced over ruts and logs, 
skirted trees and negotiated creeks, was a revelation of what can 
be done if the driver is skilful and the carriage light but strong. 
Sometimes emulation enters into the spirit of the drivers, and the 
situation becomes, to say the least of it, exciting to those who 
have to sit still and look on. On one of these occasions, my 
friend, who was leading, avoided a creek as too dangerous, but 
the next man took the risk, and getting safely to the other side 
gained a mile upon us. ‘Ah!’ lamented my friend, ‘Mar has 
got the bulge on us!’ This was incomprehensible to my under- 
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standing, but on inquiry I learnt that the word ‘bulge’ was 
short Australian for ‘advantage.’ How true is the old saying 
that one lives and learns ! 

The first day’s occupation, consisted of a drive of kangaroo 
andemu. There were crowds of them, but in the shooting of 
these animals there is no sport. The kangaroo is not difficult 
to approach, and is of a timid and inoffensive disposition. I 
sincerly trust that measures will be taken to preserve kangaroos 
and emus in limited numbers, both of these animals being worth 
keeping as characteristic of the country. 

The wild turkey were fairly numerous in this district. Like 
the kangaroo and the emu, they retreat with the advance of 
civilised settlement. In these parts, however, they have still 
a free and happy home. The paddocks, so-called, are more 
provinces than what we in England understand by the word 
paddock. A small one is eight thousand acres, and they range 
up to thirty thousand acres. So it may be imagined that there 
is room for the wild turkey and emu, and that one may roam 
some miles before one sees the quarry which is sought. The 
best way of approaching the turkey is to drive round and round 
in a buggy, gradually narrowing the circle, and in this way one 
may often get within fifty or sixty yards, when a charge of No. 1 
should secure the bird. These turkeys are good eating. 

Two of my friends who were of the party, being young and 
full of ardour, engaged in some adventurous sport all to them- 
selves. Driving across a paddock they espied a wild boar, and 
nothing would satisfy them but a run after this animal, pegging 
into him with small shot whenever they were near enough and 
had breath to shoot. I am afraid there was something of the 
ridiculous in the proceeding, and yet there was a decided element 
of danger in it; for the wild boar, though not indigenous, being a 
descendant of the domestic pig who escaped into the freedom of 
the bush, is a savage animal enough. I saw only the beginning 
of the chase, but I was informed that they succeeded even- 
tually in bagging the pig. 

A capital day with duck followed our turkey stalk. Five of 
us started in the morning for a lagoon which was flanked by 
gum and willow trees. About an hour’s shooting at wild-duck, 
which flew at considerable height from one end of the lagoon to 
the other, circling round for some miles and again returning to 
the water, resulted in a kill of seventy of various sorts. The 
sport was good and the shooting difficult, not merely owing to 
the flight of the birds, but also to the necessity of hiding and 
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shooting from under the shelter of the trees. My birds all fell, 
unfortunately, into the lagoon, and, having no retriever, the 
prospect of securing them appeared remote, when one of my 
hosts, an Australian squatter, of some sixty years and of a 
gigantic build, quietly divested himself of his clothing, and 
plunging into the lagoon swam for a quarter of an hour, retriev- 
ing all my ducks. I admired the action, though I did not 
attempt to follow the lead. It was quite typical of the Australian 
bush, and I have deeply regretted that I was on that occasion 


without my Kodak. 


One of the best day’s sport I had in New South Wales was 


_ with Mr. Patrick Osborne, at his station Carrundooley, about 


forty miles from Goulburn, on Lake St. George. The season 
was one of severe drought, causing heavy losses in cattle and 
sheep, and it can therefore be well imagined that the same 
cause operated to thin the ranks of the hares in the district. 
Nevertheless, we had a good day’s hare driving, bagging one 
hundred and fifty. The whole neighbourhood turned out on 
horse or on foot, driving the game in over miles of country. 
The guns were placed behind trees in the bush, and my horse 
being unused to firearms, the greatest excitement I had during 
the day was the anxiety I felt at every drive lest the animal 
should escape from his tether, and leave me to make my way 
home on foot. 

In the summer weather, when there has been a sufficiency of 
rain, there is good snipe shooting to be had in many parts of 
New South Wales; but the sport has to be good to compensate 
for the labour and fatigue of a day’s sport under an Australian 
summer sun. 

On these shooting expeditions the midday meal is an impor- 
tant matter. A billy for tea and a good bush fire are the first 
requisites, and when these have been provided near a good shelter 
from the sun, the lunch and siesta can be enjoyed in a temperature 
typical of the Australian bush in winter, and thoroughly delightful 
to the senses. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more agreeable in the way of 
sport in Australia than a day after quail with setters or pointers 
in the winter weather. A dry, crisp air, a bright sun, and grass 
paddocks for the ground, render the exercise pleasant ; and when 
the quail are numerous you get a variety of quick shooting. 
What gives the quail a chance they would not have in the open 
is that in most of the ground there are remains of the original 
bush, in the shape of decaying ring-barked trees, skeletons of the 
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old forest. The quail in his rapid flight is, soon after rising, 
protected by these trunks, and it takes a quick eye and some 
practice to get the shot in with good effect. 

I have had one or two very fair days with Mr. Alexander Hay 
at Coolangatta on the Shoalhaven—a fine station which has been 
reclaimed from swamp, and converted to a fine dairying district 
by a simple system of drainage by gravitation, carried out by 
Dr. Hay, the owner, under the advice of Mr. Wright, an engineer. 
The ground is in many parts excellent for quail shooting. I 
believe that Mr. Alex. Hay has spent a considerable sum in the 
endeavour to introduce partridges into the district, but I am 


RETRIEVING ALL MY DUCKS 


afraid the venture has not been successful. Even in the settled 
parts of Australia the partridge has too many natural enemies 
with whom to contend. 

In quite another district of New South Wales, that of New 
England, three thousand feet above the sea, I have also had. some 
fine quail shooting ; but it is evidence of the immense area of this 
colony, and of the diversity of climate to be met with therein, 
that while shooting at Coolangatta I found the middle of the day 
trying, owing to the heat of the sun. There was snow in New 
England at the same time of the year, and I contrived with 
great difficulty to keep my fingers warm enough to feel the 
trigger. 
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One hears of snakes in Australia, but they are seldom seen. 
The district of the Shoalhaven is fairly productive of snakes, but 
during four days’ shooting I never saw one. In shooting through 
long grass in the summer, however, it is well to wear boots up 
to the knee. I have only seen five snakes alive in the three 
years I have resided in the country, and I saw three of these on 
one day when golfing near Moss Vale. 

The other two I met when riding one afternoon in the same 
district. I was going on ahead, and my horse shied violently at 
something which I did not perceive; my friend, who was riding 
twenty lengths behind me, cantered right upon the top of a brown 
snake. For the space of half a second the creature was seen 
wound round the pony’s leg. On dismounting I could see no 
trace of snake bite, and the pony fortunately escaped scatheless. 

There is no hunting in New South Wales with dogs, though 
the hare, the kangaroo, and the emu are coursed. I had two or 
three days of this sport in the Riverina, and from my experi- 
ence I came to the conclusion that it was a very poor game to 
course the kangaroo with dogs. If they have any speed they 
run the kangaroo down in a very short distance. To ride 
the kangaroo or the emu down without dogs affords a good 
gallop of five or six miles, and given high, stiff fencing, the 
quarry may distance his pursuers; though it is extraordinary 
how often the kangaroo will jump along a fence instead of to 
safety over it. The paddocks, however, are so large that the 
kangaroo may often fail to reach the boundary fence in time to 
save his life. I confess that when I was out my sympathies 
were entirely with the kangaroo. Another form of sport to those 
who care for riding, and are good horsemen, is that of yarding 
wild horses. 

The wild horses or brumbies of Australia are not indigenous ;. 
they are the descendants of horses that have escaped from the 
settlers, and they have increased largely in numbers in some 
districts. With these animals degeneration sets in rapidly, a. 
wild horse within two or three generations becoming quite useless 
for any purpose of man. Owing to in-breeding, and to their 
hard life, they become weedy, bad-shouldered, and ewe-necked. 
When run in they buck viciously, and are very violent ; but as 
soon as they are broken their courage leaves them entirely. 

Good sport is afforded in yarding a mob of these animals, a 
course which is often rendered necessary when a good horse has 
escaped from a station, and joined their ranks. Mares frequently 
escape, and join the mob of a wild stallion. 
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The favourite method for capturing mobs of the wild horse is 
to build ‘trap yards’ in gullies, the yards having wings of fence 
extending into the bush on either side of a gully, or of any other 
natural passage of the wild horse. The best horsemen on the 
station on their fastest horses go out, and, by dint of hard riding, 
drive the mob into the wings of the yard. Another method is to 
take out a mob of quiet horses, commonly known as ‘ tailers,’ and 
leave them feeding near the haunts of the wild ones, who, after a 
long chase, get driven in among the tailers, and being tired, stay 
with them, and are driven into the stockyards. 

The riding after these animals over the rugged and broken 
country which they frequent is a dangerous sport, as they go at 
a great pace. The hills are steep, rocks and stumps abound, 
fallen trees and deep gullies are hidden by treacherous scrub, 
which is often so thick that only a very clever horse, and one 
thoroughly trained to the work, can steer his way through safely 
at top speed. Falls are frequent, and as the chase is often 
prolonged for hours, the tax on the endurance of horse and rider 
is very severe. 

The strain on the — horses is so great that, unless it is 
necessary to yard a mob to recover some valuable strayed animal, 
the station owner generally prefers to shoot the wild horses. The 
progress made in fencing the various runs has also rendered the 
destruction of wild horses easier, and they are now mainly 
restricted to countries so rugged and broken that, except in a few 
places, they cannot be pursued on horseback. 

On some stations, situated in rough country, where many 
horses are bred, mobs neglected for any length of time become as 
hard to dislodge from their fastnesses as the horse who has never 
known an owner. They will run from hill to hill, and from 
gully to gully, in their own tract of country, defying the efforts 
of the most experienced riders to yard them. 

On December 7, 1897, Captain Sloane Stanley, 12th Lancers, 
Mr. A. B. Paterson, and Mr. Davison, the manager of the 
Burderini station, had a ride after a mob of young horses 
which had been running wild in the bush for some years. The 
country consisted of steep hills and gullies, thickly timbered in 
parts, the ground being a regular network of fallen timber 
and stones. Their object in going out was to yard two horses 
-which were known to have been running for some time with the 
others in the ranges near the river. After a long ride, they came 
across the horses. They were headed for the station, and after 
three or four miles’ galloping they outpaced their pursuers and 
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wheeled back. At this point a fresh horseman took up the 
chase, and to such good purpose, that one of the horses bolted 
through a wire fence and escaped, while the other was brought 
down to the yard in company with a tailer. 

My recollections of sport extend no further. As will have 
been observed, I certainly obtained some ; but New South Wales 
cannot be called a sporting country. If a man were on sport 
intent, I should not advise him to come to New South Wales ; but 
if he were only on pleasure bent, he could not do better than 
pay the country a visit. The weather, for seven months in 
the year, is delicious. There is within its area a variety of 
pleasant climate to be obtained, and the people of the country are 
hospitable. He will find here all the interest which attaches to a 
new country and to democratic institutions. There are, unfortu- 
nately, no ancient and stately monuments, but the history of the 
country, short as it is, is full of interest, and eloquent of the skill and 
energy of the people. The progress made since Captain Philip 
sailed into Port Jackson is truly marvellous, and he would 
indeed be a bold man who would set a limit to the trade and 
shipping of New South Wales, seeing that in the short space of 
seventy years the shipping of the Port of Sydney has sprung from 
twenty thousand to three millions of tons. 
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OUR SAILORS AT PLAY 


BY LIEUTENANT STUART D. GORDON, R.N. 


I.—FISHING 


‘How do you manage to amuse yourselves on board a man-of- 
war?’ So often has the writer been asked this question, that 
he has thought—by way of answer to the query—some little 
account of the different fashions our pleasures take in the Royal 
Navy might be of interest to the readers of this Magazine. 

The very making of such an inquiry would suggest, among 
other things, the landsman’s idea to be that the naval man has 
little to do, finding therefore a correspondingly great trouble in 
killing his spare time. In fact, it was not so many years ago that 
one heard, as the common objection alleged against the sailor’s 
calling, ‘It is such an idle life.’ The constitution of Her Majesty’s 
Service has never, unfortunately, permitted the ‘gentlemen of 
England who sit at home at ease’ to make practical experiment 
of the truth of this allegation, otherwise there would have been a 
very different tale to tell. 

But happily of late years public opinion has undergone a 
change in this respect, attributable in a large measure to the 
more universal interest displayed in all matters connected with 
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the Service. Now that the nation is alive to the fact that with- 
out a navy our Empire would cease to be, such ideas, founded 
upon ignorant tradition, can no longer claim credence. — 

But, while keeping our first line of defence in efficiency, care 
has been taken that our sailors shall not afford an example of all 
work and no play making Jack a dull boy. 

It is with the object, therefore, of setting forth in a popular 
form some modes in which Jack occupies his leisure moments that 
these articles have been written. . 

The different subjects treated of will be under the heads of 
‘Fishing,’ ‘Shooting,’ and ‘ Riding ;’ and as the aim is to supply 
the ‘man in the street ’ with the greatest amount possible of matter 
of interest and information, compatible with the limit of space, each 
subject occupies a separate paper. The present one, the first of 
the series, treats of fishing, and the conditions under which the 
‘gentle art’ is practised by those in Her Majesty’s Service. 

It may be said that this pastime is not so common as, at first 
glance, one might be led to suppose it would be among those 
whose lives are spent upon the waters—the home of all fish. 
The reasons for this anomaly are various. First, it must not be 
concluded that all parts of the globe are equally adapted to the 
pursuit of fishing ; indeed, the proverbial ‘ fisherman’s luck’ were 
a fine yield when compared to the very meagre reward for a hard 
day’s work one obtains in some places visited. Then, again, it is 
a fact beyond dispute—though not too generally known—that in 
mid-ocean, distant from land, the denizens of the deep are almost | 
wholly represented by the larger species, such as the whale, the 
shark, the porpoise, and the dolphin. 

Moreover, the replacing in the Service of the sailing ship by 
the now universal steam-propelled vessel with her swift-whirling 
screw, has rendered impracticable, if not hopeless, any attempt to 
catch fish from the modern war-vessel under way, except, per- 
haps, the ever-voracious shark. But it may be here noted with 
regard to these tigers of the sea, that the sailor looks upon them 
—and rightly so—as his natural enemy, never losing an oppor-. 
tunity to assist at their extermination ; and it is understood that 
a piece of white bunting or rag over a hook is often sufficient 
attraction wherewith to capture one of these monsters. However, 
the more modern method of destroying them is neither by hook 
nor harpoon, but in the following manner. An empty soda-water 
bottle is obtained, into which is put a small charge of guncotton 
with detonator attached ; from this is led the electric wire, which 
in turn is connected up to the battery, after passing through the 
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cork, which latter is hermetically sealed with india-rubber solution. 
Having duly encased this truly ‘ deadly bottle’ in a piece of salt 
pork or offal, itis ‘ paid out’ astern at the end of a line along which 
is ‘stopped up’ the wire. ‘Johnny Shark,’ presently swimming 
leisurely by, spots the tempting morsel, and at once turning upon 
his side, with a single stroke of his propeller-like tail, secures 
at one and the same time his dinner and his death; for at the 
very instant his great jaws close upon the bait the modern fisher- 
man touches the key of the battery, completing the circuit, and 
blowing the head and shoulders of the shark into a thousand 
atoms. 

As instancing their voracity, the writer once saw a huge 
specimen of these monsters leap more than half its length out of 
water and seize in its capacious maw the lower portion of its 
already captured companion, which was depending from the 
spanker boom-end, where he had been left triced up until a bullet 
or two through the brain should have rendered him a less danger- 
ous acquisition to have inboard. 

Again may be noted the case where a young officer, while 
fishing from the ship in the outer harbour of Aden, was on 
the point of hauling out of the water an average-sized rock cod 
he had just caught, when it was swallowed whole by a small but 
ravenous shark, which then, of course, became attached to the line ; 
but as the young fisherman was debating in his mind whether or 
not his light ‘ tackle’ was equal to the strain of securing his un- 
wonted capture, the matter was conclusively settled for him by a 
very much larger shark engulfing in its jaws shark number one, — 
and making off with line and all. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that every man-of-war is 
supplied with a seine, and with it, especially upon outlying 
stations where the vessel’s visits to large seaport towns are few 
and far between, many is the enjoyable evening spent in making 
a good haul of fish. It will usually be found that there is on 
board each ship one particular officer who takes especial interest 
in matters piscatorial, and he it generally is who undertakes the 
organising of the seining parties, which, by the way, consist of 
officers and men alike. 

The launch, or perhaps the pinnace, is the boat most 
frequently requisitioned to carry those who gladly welcome 
_ this change from the somewhat monotonous life on board. 
Immediately after ‘ evening quarters ’ she is dropped alongside the 
gangway. A few sundries in the way of frying-pans, fat, a bag 
of biscuit, and some salt, together with lanterns, candles, and 
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matches, are first passed down into the boat, which, when her 
beakers have been filled with fresh water, takes in tow the 
dinghy, wherein is stowed the seine all ready for ‘shooting.’ 
The boats, manned by the seining party themselves, then shove 
off and make towards the beach that has previously been decided 
upon as the most likely to afford good catches. 

On arrival at the fishing-ground the pinnace is securely 
anchored off the beach, after having landed all such as have not 
already jumped overboard to swim ashore ; for, let it be remarked, 
it is the invariable custom, of the bluejacket at all events, to 
_ adopt for seining the very lightest of costumes, in warm climates 
a pair of bathing-drawers frequently doing duty for the entire 
‘rig out.’ Then comes the business of the day, or, rather, the 
night. Whilst three or four experienced hands in the dinghy are 
shooting the seine up against the tide, foraging parties are col- 
lecting wood, dried seaweed, and what not; and it is not long 
before a huge bonfire is sending forth its cheery glare, serving the 
double purpose of attracting the fish from the neighbouring 
waters, and afterwards cooking some of their numbers for the 
suppers of the fishermen. 

So soon as the second line has been brought ashore, the word 
is passed to ‘Haul in!’ when, dividing themselves into two 
parties, all hands man the lines, and someone or other striking up 
a rousing fo’c’sle ditty, the net is steadily and slowly hauled 
to land, the two ends being gradually brought together the 
while. In the meantime the men in the dinghy may be seen 
* lustily ‘beating the water on the outside of ‘the corks’ (the 
top of the net), scaring back those fish who would make their 
escape. 

It is almost invariably the case, at this style of fishing, that 
the prospects of the night’s sport may be foretold from the first 
haul; and, should this be unsatisfactory, it will be found the 
wiser plan at once to shift to a different fishing-ground. But 
in the event of the initial ‘shoot’ proving successful, there is 
soon ample sport and plenty of fun to be had in picking out and 
collecting in buckets the finny creatures, whose number is only 
exceeded by their diversity of formation and species, stowing 
some in the dinghy, to be conveyed to the pinnace, while others 
are taken up the beach to the bonfire to be cooked and presently 
eaten. 

Nor is the element of danger entirely absent; for, notably on 
the seaboard of the Indian Ocean, besides sea-eggs and other 
similar creatures running their spikes into one’s feet (few wear 
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shoes upon these expeditions), there is, for example, the stinging 
ray with its bayonet-like spear-head in the tail, which he is 
wont to plunge, with instant rapidity and irresistible force, 
into the leg of the unwary one who may inadvertently tread 
upon him. Then, again, we have the electric class of this same 
species, and it frequently happens that a bluejacket who has 
never before come across any of this kind of creature first 
learns of its ‘shocking’ properties by a personal experience 
of them. 

A somewhat amusing instance of this, within the writer’s 
recollection, was when, at a place named Sharja, in the Gulf 
of Oman, we one night caught a very powerful—electrically 
speaking—specimen of this sort of ray. Here, it was thought, 
was a grand opportunity for playing a joke upon one of the men, 
who was a decided greenhorn; but on his being advised to pick 
up that particular fish, he somehow guessed all was not as it 
should be, so to guard against its biting him—as he feared 
it would—he plunged his knife into the creature to despatch 
it, when the yell of surprise and pain that came from him 
might have been heard a good mile off; neither was it till 
twenty-four hours had passed over his head that he regained 
the full use of his right arm, which had been temporarily paralysed 
by the severe electric shock emitted from the fish, the current 
finding a ready conductor in his knife. 

It is usual to extend these seining parties well into the small 
hours of the morning, not the least pleasant part of the excursion 
being when, pulling back to the ship maybe with a good boat- 
load of fine freshly caught fish, one of the Sims Reeves of the 
company will ‘ tip a stave,’ all hands joining in the chorus with a 
gusto that seems inseparable from, and peculiar to, the singing 
of sailors. Thus, bathed in the moonlight, we pull along with 
steady stroke, until at length we sheer up alongside our vessel, 
when the boats are duly moored to the boom, and we all of us 
turn in to enjoy a well-earned sleep during the few hours that 
remain before ‘all hands’ are again called to begin another 
day of duty with ‘scrub and wash decks.’ At a later hour 
in the morning the different cooks-of-the-messes assemble on 
deck, when the catch of fish is apportioned as equally as 
may be. 

Of the other forms of fishing, that most in vogue in the Service 
is undoubtedly—as would be imagined—with the ordinary deep- 
sea fishing-line, when the ship is at anchor, and, indeed, very 
good sport can be had when the vessel happens to be lying 
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in a roadstead (or, better still, a river) not too much frequented 
by steamers ; but it is important on board a man-of-war that, in 
_ view of unpleasantness with the commander or first lieutenant, 
one should be careful not to damage or disfigure the paint-work 
by leaving bait about, hauling one’s lines over it, &c. 

Moreover, besides this not over-irksome disability, it frequently 
occurs that he who fishes from the ‘chains’ is made the subject 
of numerous practical jokes, possessing the merit of wit in a 
greater or less degree— the jerking of his line from out of a port in 
imitation of a bite, &c. &c. The writer calls to mind the case of 
a young officer, who, by the way, was an almost uniquely green 
exception of the genus midshipman. He was fishing one night 
in Bombay harbour, and had not had remarkably good luck, when 
towards nine o’clock he had occasion to go below for a few 
minutes ; this he did, leaving his line to take care of itself for the 
time. But a brother-middy, ever ready for a joke, seeing the 
opportunity, thought it by far too good a chance to be lost; so 
diving down to the gun-room, he almost immediately returned 
with a tin of canned salmon and another of sardines. Hauling 
up the line, he securely hitched these on and lowered away, 
leaving the line to all appearances as he had found it. Having 
thus made up for the remissness on the part of the fish in giving 
themselves to be caught, he retired to a discreet distance, there, 
with a few other choice spirits, to await developments. 

Of course there could be but one result : the young fisherman, 
the verdant middy, returning and finding an unwonted strain 
upon his line, hauled in hand over hand, already anticipating the 
welcome addition to his breakfast the next morning. However, 
on discovering the precise nature of his catch, it cannot be said 
that they were words of joy and thankfulness that fell from his 
lips; nor was his temper stilled or his tongue tied when there 
fell upon his ears the chorus of jeers and shouts of laughter 
emitted by his messmates who had, from their hiding place, been 
silent though inexpressibly amused witnesses of the whole scene. 
For many a long day afterwards it was a sure ‘draw’ to 
ask this young fellow which swam the faster, tinned salmon o1 
sardines ? 

It is probable that many a travelled reader of this journal has 
had the experience of flying-fish jumping on board a vessel under 
way at night-time. In the days of suiling ships a positively sure 
way of obtaining a fresh supply daily of these herring-like fish 
was, when in suitable latitudes, by spreading out a net over the 
dolphin-striker back-ropes. And those who have had the pleasure 
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of tasting these delicate morsels can vouch for their excellence ; 
especially in the West Indies, where the natives prepare them in 
various most appetising ways. 

Fish of much larger kind than these little flyers have been 
known to jump clean out of water into a boat carrying an exposed 
lantern. During a stay of some months of one of our war- 
vessels at Muscat, the officers can vouch for its being the excep- 
tion when this did not occur on every occasion of a boat com- 
municating with the shore after dark. 

Another phase of this pastime, although perhaps hardly 
to be classed, strictly speaking, with fishing, is turtle-turning. 
Ascension Island is, of course, the principal place where, so far 
as the Service is concerned, the practice is carried on, a regular 
staff of bluejackets and marines being stationed there, one of 
whose chief duties is the capturing of turtles for the Admiralty 
ponds situate on the island. 

However, there are other parts of the world where the turtle 
is turned, notable among them being Karachi, at the mouth of 
the Indus. Here it is the common custom among the residents 
to organise periodical expeditions for the pursuit of this pastime ; 
and as the harbour is never without at least one man-of-war, not 
a few naval men have experience of this form of piscatorial sport; 
and very good sport it is, requiring most patient and careful 
stalking to cut the turtles off from the water. This done, it 
resolves itself into turning the animal over upon its back with the 
aid of a handspike or lever, with which each member of the party 
is armed. 

Of fishing with rod and line, the’ only difference in a Service 
man’s experience from that of his less fortunate (in this respect) 
landsman brother is that, whereas the latter has perforce to 
follow, year in and year out, much upon the lines his grandfather 
adopted, the naval man has, in ‘ whipping’ new rivers and streams, 
abundant opportunity of exercising his ingenuity in the matter 
of fly construction and so forth; while a new interest is lent to 
the sport in studying the habits, food, &c. of the many strange 
specimens of fish unknown to European countries, not to men- 
' tion the zest afforded by the greater size and novel methods of 
fighting displayed by some of his captures. 
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EL PATO 


BY W. H. HUDSON 


I HAVE never seen a description in print of the game of El Pato, 
nor have I met with any mention of it in any English book or 
journal; and, so far as I know, the game does not now exist. 
Formerly, and for a long period, down to the fourth decade of this 
century, it was the most popular game in the Argentine country. 
To the gauchos of the great plains, who took to the back of a horse 
from childhood almost as spontaneously as a parasite to the animal 
on which it exists, the Pato was the game of games, and, in their 
country, as much as cricket and football and golf together to the 
inhabitants of this island. Nor could there have been any better 
game for men whose existence, or whose success in life, depended 
so much on their horsemanship, whose chief glory it was to 
be able to stick on under difficulties, or, when sticking on 
was impossible, to fall off gracefully and always cat-like, on 
their feet. To this game the people of the pampas were devoted 
up to a time when it came into the head of a president of the 
republic to have no more of it, and with a stroke of the pen it 
was accordingly abolished for ever. 

It would take a strong man in this country to put down any 
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outdoor game to which the people are attached; and he was 
assuredly a very strong man who did away with El Pato in that 
land. If any other man who has occupied the position of head 
of the State at any time during the last eighty-eight years had 
attempted such a thing a universal shout of derision would have 
been the result; and wherever such an absurd decree had ap- 
peared pasted up on the walls and doors of churches, shops, and 
other public places, the gauchos would have been seen filling 
their mouths with water to squirt it over the despised paper. 
But this man was more than a president; he was that Rosas, 
called by his enemies the ‘Nero of America.’ Though by birth 
a member of a distinguished family, he was by predilection a 
gaucho, and early in life took to the semi-barbarous life of the 
plains. Among his fellows Rosas distinguished himself as a 
dare-devil, one who was not afraid to throw himself from the back 
of his own horse on to that of a wild horse in the midst of a flying 
herd into which he had charged. He had all the gaucho’s native 
ferocity, his fierce hates and prejudices; and it was in fact his 
intimate knowledge of the people he lived with, his oneness in 
mind with them, that gave him his wonderful influence over 
them, and enabled him to carry out his ambitious schemes. But 
why, when he had succeeded in making himself all-powerful by 
means of their help, when he owed them so much, and the ties 
uniting him to them were so close, did he deprive them of their 
beloved pastime? The reason, which will sound almost ridiculous 
after what I have said of the man’s character, was that he con- 
sidered the game too rough. It is true that it had (for him) its 
advantages, since it made the men of the plains hardy, daring, 
resourceful fighters on horseback—the kind of men he most 
needed for his wars; on the other hand, it caused so much injury 
to the players, and resulted in so many bloody fights and fierce 
feuds between neighbours, that he considered he lost more than 
he gained by it. 
There were not men enough in the country for his wants; 
even boys of twelve and fourteen were sometimes torn from the 
arms of their weeping mothers to be made soldiers of ; he could 
not afford to have full-grown strong men injuring and killing 
each other for their own amusement. They must, like good 
patriots, sacrifice their pleasure for their country’s sake. And at 
length, when his twenty years’ reign was over ; when people were 
again free to follow their own inclinations without fear of bullet 
and cold steel—it was generally cold steel in those days—those 
who had previously played the game had had roughness enough 
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in their lives, and now only wanted rest and ease; while the 
young men and youths who had not taken part in the game nor 
seen it played, had never come under its fascination, and had no 
desire to revive it. 

When and where and how the game of El Pato first arose I 
have never heard ; probably it was not invented or introduced by 
any person, but came into existence by chance, and being ad- 
mirably suited to the disposition and habits of the horseman on > 
the pampas (where I imagine the game must have had its origin) 
it quickly grew in favour and took deep root in the country. 
Unlike most outdoor games it retained its original simple, rude 
character to the end. Pato means duck; and to play the game 
a duck or fowl, or, as was usually the case, some larger domestic 
bird—turkey, gosling, or muscovy duck—was killed and sewn up 
in a piece of stout raw hide, forming a somewhat shapeless ball, 
twice as big as a football, and provided with four loops or handles 
of strong twisted raw hide made of a size convenient to be grasped 
by a man’s hand. A great point was to have the ball and handles 
so strongly made that three or four powerful men could take 
hold and tug until they dragged each other to the ground without 
anything giving way. 

Whenever it was resolved in any place to have a game, and 
someone had offered to provide the bird, and the meeting place 
had been settled, notice would be sent round among the neigh- 
bours ; and at the appointed time all the men and youths living 
within a circle of several leagues would appear on the spot, 
mounted on their best horses. On the appearance of the man on 
the ground carrying the duck the others would give chase; and 
by-and-by he would be overtaken, and the ball wrested from his 
hand; the victor in his turn would be pursued, and when over- 
taken there would perhaps be a scuffle or scrimmage, as in football, — 
only the strugglers would be first on horseback before dragging 
each other to the earth. Occasionally when this happened a 
couple of hot-headed players, angry at being hurt or worsted, 
would draw their weapons against each other in order to find 
who was in the right, or to prove which was the better man. 
But fight or no fight, someone would get the duck and carry it 
away to be chased again. Leagues of ground would be gone 
over by the players in this way, and at last someone, luckier or 
better mounted than his fellows, would get the duck, success- 
fully run the gauntlet of the people scattered about on the plain, 
and make good his escape. He was the victor, and it was his 
right to carry the bird home and have it for his dinner. This 
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was, however, a mere fiction; the man who carried off the duck 
made for the nearest house, followed by all the others ; and there 
not only the duck was cooked, but a vast amount of meat to feed 
the whole of the players. While the dinner was in preparation, 
messengers would be despatched to neighbouring houses to invite 
the women ; and on their arrival dancing would be started and 
kept up all night. 

The game of El Pato, abolished a long time before I was born, 
was nothing but a memory of old and middle-aged men when I 
grew to boyhood and began to listen with interest to the tales of 
my elders. The most delightful old yarn-spinner, or historian of 
the vanished days, I remember at that period, was a gaucho 
neighbour named Francisco de la Cueva, familiaily known to us 
as ‘Pancho,’ a dark, thin wiry old fellow of over seventy; and 
one of the tales of his early years which most vividly impressed 
itself on my memory I shall now relate. The reason why this 
one of his innumerable stories of the past stuck in my mind was 
because it touched on an historical event of peculiar and 
melancholy interest to every Anglo-Argentine—I mean the 
disastrous attempt on Buenos Ayres by a British Army. But 
there is also in the narrative a glimpse of the grand old game 
of El Pato; and it is curious at this distance of time to see, 
as by a flash of lightning, the men of those days absorbed in a 
pastime which was so much to them, and is now so completely 
forgotten. 

Old Pancho in his talk had begun to describe to us the man 
who had made the most lasting impression on his mind when he 
was a small boy in the carly years of the century. This man 
was an estanciero (a landowner and cattle-breeder) whose estancia 
was in the neighbourhood of the lake and village of Chascomus, 
on the pampas south of Buenos Ayres. His name was Santos 
Rivera, but he was better known throughout that part of the 
country as the White Horse, and the White Father. These high- 
sounding pseudonyms had been bestowed on him on account of 
his imposing figure and the whiteness of his skin in a country 
where most men are very dark; also because of his proud, 
masterful temper, and (if the whole truth must be told) of the 
number of his natural children scattered about the country. In 
his neighbours’ houses, or ranchos, the little ones were all taught 
to address him reverentially as ‘ Uncle ’—on his appearance boys 
and girls would run to drop upon their knees before him and 
kiss his hand; he, after bestowing his blessing on them, and 
tweaking a nose or pinching an ear or two, would flourish his 
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whip over their heads as a sign that he had done with them, and 
that they must get out of his way as quickly as possible. 

Santos, albéit a man of violent passions, with as little 
regard as most gauchos have for human life, was religious in his 
way; at all events he had the profoundest reverence for all those 
who were in the service of Holy Mother Church, and wore her 
liveries. It happened that the nearest religious house was a 
monastery of Dominicans, situated at nearly half a day’s journey 
from his house, and it was Santos’ custom to visit this monas- 
tery several times in the year, usually with a led horse, well 
laden with good things for his friends the friars—fat lambs, 
sucking pigs, turkeys and geese, the ribs of a fat cow; with, 
perhaps, meat pies, the wings and breast of an ostrich, and half a 
dozen armadillos. 

Now it happened that, at the end of June, 1807, Santos all at 
once took it into his head to pay one of his periodical visits to 
the monastery, and, after collecting all the provisions he wished 
to take to his friends, by chance his eyes alighted on Pancho— 
his poor neighbour’s little son, then aged about ten, a thin, small 
boy, but a good rider—and it occurred to his mind that, instead 
of leading the second horse, he would mount this small boy, who 
weighed nothing, on its back so as to travel with more comfort. 
Accordingly, he ordered the boy to be at the house an hour 
before daylight to go with him; and next morning they set out 
and duly arrived at their destination before noon. The friars 
received their visitor with open arms, and smacked their lips over 
the good things they took from Pancho’s horse; and after a 
plentiful dinner had been eaten they all sat down out of doors to 
sip maté and have a long talk; for although the time was mid- 
winter the weather was warm and pleasant. 

_ As they sat there a youth, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
came at a fast gallop to the gate, shouting ‘Los Ingleses!’ in 
great excitement. Santos and his friends jumped up, and, rush- 
ing to the gate, climbed on to the posts and bars, and saw at a 
distance of about a mile and a half to the east a vast army of 
men marching in the direction of Buenos Ayres. They could see 
that the foremost part of the army had halted on the banks of a 
stream which flowed close by the monastery, and emptied itself 
in the Plata River a few miles to the east. This invading army 
was composed of infantry, but a great many persons on horseback 
could be seen following it. These, the youth explained, were 
neighbours, who had come to look at the English invaders; and 
he said that the soldiers, on arriving by the stream, were 
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throwing away their blankets, and that the people were picking 
them up. 

When Santos heard this he made up his mind to go and join 
the crowd, and, mounting his horse, and followed by Pancho 
and two of the friars, who wished to secure a few blankets for 
the monastery, they set out at a gallop for the stream. 

When they reached the spot they found that the English, 
not satisfied with the ford, which had a very muddy bottom, 
had made a new crossing-place for themselves by cutting down 
the banks on both sides, and that a vast number of blankets had 
been folded and laid in the bed of the stream, possibly to 
prevent the wheels of the gun-carriages from sinking too deeply 
in the clay. 

Blankets in hundreds were also being thrown away on the 
bank, and the natives were picking them up and loading their 
horses with them. Santos at once threw himself into the crowd 
and gathered about a dozen blankets, the best he could find, and 
gave most of them to the friars, ordering Pancho to tie the 
others on the back of his horse. This business over, he bade 
good-bye to his friends, and set out on his return home, which he 
expected to reach before midnight. But there was yet another 
adventure to be encountered on the way. 

It was past the middle of the afternoon, after they had ridden 
about six leagues, when they spied at a distance ahead a great 
number of men riding akout over the green plain. 

‘El Pato!’ shouted Santos, urging his horse to a gallop, and, 
coming to where the fight for the duck was proceeding, he stood 
for a while looking on with keen interest. But to be a mere 
spectator of such a scene was more than he could stand, and, 
suddenly dismounting, he threw off some of the heaviest portions 
of his horse gear, and, ordering Pancho to take them up, then to 
follow and keep near him, he dashed into the crowd. The players, 
to the number of sixty or seventy men, had gathered from all 
sides, and were standing on their horses in a circle waiting to 
see the result of a prolonged struggle for the duck between three 
men who had hold of the ball. They were strong men, and all 
appeared equally determined to take the prize; they tugged and 
they strained, almost dragging each other out of the saddles, their 
well-trained horses aiding them as when resisting the shock and 
tug of a lassoed animal. One was a very big powerful mulatto, and 
the bystanders, sure of his victory, were only waiting to see him 
wrest the duck from the others to rush upon and attempt to 
deprive him of it. 
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Santos declined to stand inactive ; for was there not a fourth 
handle to the ball, and room for one more player to join in the 
struggle? Accordingly, forcing his horse into the middle of the 
group, he quickly succeeded in grasping the disengaged handle. 
A cry of resentment at his interference went up from some of the 
‘bystanders, mixed with applause at his daring, from others, while 
the three men who had previously been fighting against each 
other, each for himself, now perceived that they had a common 
enemy. Madly excited as they were by the struggle, they could 
not help being startled by this stranger’s formidable appearance— 
a huge man in the pride of his strength, very white-skinned, and 
with a black beard that came down to his waist ; displaying, when 
he flung back his poncho, the great knife and big brass-barrelled 
pistol he wore at his belt. Very soon after Santos joined the fray 
all four men came to the earth. But they did not all fall together ; 
the last to go down was Santos, who could not be dragged off his 
horse, and in the end horse and man came down on top of the 
others. In coming down two of the men had lost their hold of 
the ball. Last of all the mulatto, to save himself from being 
crushed under the horse, was forced to let go, and in his rage at 
being defeated drew his knife against the stranger. Santos, too 
quick for him, dealt him a blow on the forehead with the muzzle 
of his pistol, which sent him again to the earth, stunned. Of the 
four Santos alone had so far escaped injury, and rising and re- 
mounting, still holding the ball in his hand, he rode out of the 
crowd, the people opening on each side to make way for him. 

In the crowd there was one tall imposing man wearing a white 
poncho and many silver ornaments, and a very long knife in an ~ 
embossed silver sheath; the horse he rode was also white and 
covered with silver trappings. This man alone raised his voice 
against the game being allowed toendin sucha manner. ‘Friends 
and comrades,’ he cried out, ‘is this to be the end? If this 
stranger is allowed to carry the duck away, it will not be on 
account of his stronger wrist and better horse, but because he 
carries fire-arms. Friends, what do you say?’ 

But there was no answer; the sight of that deadly struggle 
and its termination had produced in the onlookers so deep a 
sense of the stranger’s power and resolution that they were quite 
willing to let him go in peace. The man on the white horse, 
with a scowl of anger and contempt, turned from them and began 
to follow Santos at a distance of about fifty yards. When Santos 
urged his horse to a gallop the other did the same; when he fell 
into a walk, so did the other; whenever Santos turned back to 
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come to close quarters with his follower the other retired, only 
to turn and follow again as soon as Santos resumed his course. 
In this way they travelled till sunset. Santos wore a grave face, 
but was calm and collected, but little Pancho was in great terror. 
‘Oh, uncle,’ he cried, ‘ for the love of the saints fire your pistol at 
that man and kill him, so that he may not kill us.’ The other only 
laughed. ‘ Foolish boy,’ he replied, ‘do you not know that he is 
waiting for me to fire at him? He knows that at this distance I 
could not hit him, and that when I had discharged my pistol we 
should be equal, knife to knife ; and who knows then which would 
kill the other? God knows best, and he has put it into my heart 
not to fire.’ 

After it grew dark they went slower, and the man then 
lessened the distance between them; they could hear the chink- 
chink of his silver trappings, and when Pancho looked behind he 
could vaguely see a white form following them like a ghost. 
Then all at once their follower made a dash forward and threw his 
bolas, and Santos’ horse plunged and reared, then came to a 
standstill, his legs caught in the bolas. With a curse the rider 
flung himself to the earth, and with his knife cut the cord of the 
bolas, and remounting resumed his way, the stranger still keep- 
ing his distance. 

At length, near midnight, the river Sanboronbon was reached, 
where at the ford it was about forty yards wide and not deeper 
than the saddle-girth in the deepest parts. 

‘Let your heart be glad, Pancho,’ said Santos, as they went 
down to the water, ‘for now our time is come, and be careful to 
do as I tell you.’ 

Very slowly they crossed, their horses refusing to drink the 
brackish water; and on emerging on the south side Santos 
slipped quietly off his horse, and speaking in a low voice ordered 
Pancho to ride slowly forward with both horses and wait for him 
on the road. He explained that the man on the white horse 
would be unable to see him crouching under the bank, and 
thinking the coast clear would cross over, only to be received with 
a pistol shot fired at short range. Pancho was delighted at the 
thought of deliverance from that terrible white figure that had so 
long followed them. But Santos waited for his foe to appear in 
vain. Either the man had some suspicion of the trick intended 
to be played on him or he had grown tired of the chase; and at 
last the faint chink of silver ornaments and sound of hoofs were 
heard retreating, and grew fainter and fainter until they ceased. 

So ended the adventure, and Santos, followed by his sleepy 
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little attendant, safely reached his home, duck, military blankets, 
and all. 

I believe the story I have just told to be true in every detail ; but 
as I heard it in early boyhood, and the events described happened 
so long before, the reader may be inclined to doubt the accuracy of 
the facts relating to the British invasion of Buenos Ayres. That 
story of the blankets struck me as curious when I came to write 
it down, and I have just consulted the proceedings of Lieutenant- 
General Whitelocke’s Court Martial, with his defence, published 
in London in 1808, in order to discover if it contained anything 
about such an incident. On page 57 of the second volume 
occurs the following statement, made by General Gower in his 
evidence: ‘ The men, particularly of Brigadier-General Lumley’s 
Brigade, were very much exhausted, and Lieutenant-General 
Whitelocke, to give them a chance.of getting on with tolerable 
rapidity, ordered all the blankets of the army to be thrown 
down.’ 

There is nothing, however, in the evidence about the blankets 
having been used to make a firmer bottom for the army to cross 
the stream; nor is the name of the stream where the blankets 
were thrown away mentioned at all. 

Another point in the old gaucho’s story may strike the 
reader as very strange and almost incredible; this is, that within 
a very few miles of the army of the hated foreign invader, during 
its march on the capital, where the greatest excitement prevailed 
and every preparation for defence was being made, a large 
number of men were amusing themselves at the game of El Pato. 
To those who are acquainted with the character of the gaucho 
there is nothing incredible in such a fact; for the gaucho is 
absolutely devoid of the sentiment of patriotism, and regards all 
rulers, all in authority from the highest to the lowest, as his chief 
enemies and the worse kind of robbers, since they rob him not 
only of his goods but of his liberty. 

It mattered not to him whether his country paid tribute to 
Spain or to England, whether a man appointed by someone at 
a distance as Governor had black eyes or blue eyes. It was seen 
that when the Spanish dominion came to an end his hatred was 
transferred to the ruling cliques of a so-called Republic. When 
the gauchos attached themselves to Rosas, and assisted him to 
climb into power, they were under the delusion that he was one 
of themselves, and would give them that perfect liberty to live 
their own lives in their own way which is their only desire. 
They found out their mistake when it was too late. 
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A SOUTH-COUNTRY HORSE-SHOW 
BY GEORGE GORDON 


‘WuicH day is your horse-show ?’ is a question you daily hear 
one man put to another through the summer in our part of the 
world, and at every railway station you are faced by enormous 
placards announcing the fact that, on such and such a day, ‘the 
West Melton Society will hold its Annual Exhibition of Hunters, 
Hacks, Harness horses, and young Stock, when Prizes of the 
value of 0007. will be offered. A Public Luncheon will take 
place on the Showground, at which the Earl of Lovesport, 
President for the year, will take the chair. A Military Band will 
be in attendance, and Special Trains [see handbills] will run’ &c. 
&c. &c. In other words, the attention of the public is called to 
the fact that West Melton is getting ready for its great summer 
function, for which the owners of the big houses prepare to fill 
them, and their brethren in smaller ones seize the opportunity of 
asking all their friends from far and near to come and lunch. 

Let me try to give a faint outline of the day’s proceedings. 

The showyard committee are at length to be relieved of their 
anxiety. For a fortnight past their lives have been a burden, 
rendered especially so by candid friends who insist on assuring 
them that the contractor is all behindhand; that the showyard 
will never be ready in time; that the stand (they know for a fact) 
is insecure and will come down; and so on, ad infinitum. Butas 
the clock of the neighbouring church strikes nine and the first 
horse walks in at the gates, the very last nail is being driven into 
the stand, and they heave a sigh of relief, knowing that, bar 
accidents, such as the stand giving way, or (as I once saw) the 
canvas being ripped off the whole line of boxes by a whirlwind, 
they are ‘gentlemen at large’ for the day, and can enjoy them- 
selves. 
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Meanwhile the plot thickens, and horses pour in apace. The 
old hands who have been at the game for years, and go on day 
_ after day from one show to another, seem intuitively to know 
exactly where to go, whilst the novice in charge of a local exhibit 
is all at sea, and as likely as not will try to stable his charge in 
the bandstand. 

The showyard that I have in my mind’s eye is (as an estate 
agent would say) a pleasantly and conveniently situated one. 
Close to a model country town, and within half a mile or so of 
the station, it lies on high ground overlooking one of the most 
picturesque and beautifully timbered parks in the south of 
England—one, moreover, abounding in historical associations— 
not that that counts for much with the horse-loving show-goer ! 
For its size the ring is admirably contrived, having good wide- 
sweeping ends, and being large 
enough to let a horse gallop. 
Being, moreover, on a slight in- 
cline, it is -possible to show off a 
horse that can use his shoulders 
downhill, or, vice versd, take the 
cheek out of a bumptious one by 
giving him a good bucketing the 
reverse way—no mean advantage 
sometimes! Added to this, there 
is a smaller field adjoining, where 
OUR GRAAD STAND all the yearlings and other juve- 
nile classes are stabled and got 
ready for the judging ring without bringing them dancing and 
plunging amongst the crowd. . 

But it is now ten o'clock, and here come the judges 
start on their long day’s work. They are four in all, and for 
the early part of the day, at any rate, are going to work in pairs 
at each end of the big ring, so as to economise time, and enable 
us to get through the heavy programme before nightfall. 

That little, slim, greyheaded man, in the neatest of breeches 
and gaiters, has been the terror of the leading hound of a 
celebrated Midland pack for more years than I care to remember, 
and can still more than hold his own in a quick dart from Hell 
Meadow Covert or Radbourne Rough. With him is an equally 
well-known judge and performer over a country, who now hails 
from Rutland, but whom Yorkshire’s broad acres claim as their 
own. 
You might not think it, but the portly figure in black coat 
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and tall hat at the other end of the ring used to be a slim 
undergraduate, and as fine’ a horseman over the pastures of 
Cottenham as one could wish to see. To his indefatigable 
researches what do not masters of hounds owe? for has not his 
reverence unearthed and immortalised the pedigrees of all their 
leading favourites? His companion is one of the best known 
all-round sportsmen in the West of England. Indeed, he may be 
said to be a perfect compendium of knowledge, and can discourse 
to you, with authority, on any subject, be it racing, hunting, 
county business, or (for aught I know) theology. 

And now the brood-mares and foals make their appearance— 
and what nice mares there are amongst them! When we cast 
our thoughts back ten years and remember the class of animal 
we then used to see in this show-ring, it is indeed a reminder of 
what we owe to the Compton Stud Company. That big bay 
mare is one of their earliest produce, and is probably one of the 
best known hunter brood-mares in the country. Nota particularly 
taking one to look at, do you say? But just note her power and 
scope, and you will scarcely wonder at her having taken first 
prize in almost every show-ring. Certainly to-day we shall be 
surprised if she does not walk out with the blue ribbon. A 
wonderfully shapely mare is that chestnut, and many is the prize 
she has taken, and in good company, too, but beside the bay she 
appears lacking in size. A sweet lot of foals, too, the best of them, 
as far as one can see, by Yard Armand Lifeboat. Surely itis very 
unwise to let those two run loose! that one has already been 
within an ace of being badly kicked by a mare who disclaimed its 
maternity and would have nothing to say to it, whilst the other 
one was all but slipping up under the rails. Breeders ought to 
know better than to run such risks. You breed a colt that you 
fondly hope may one day be worth 300/. or 400/., and yet for the 
want of the merest trifle in the way of extra trouble and expense 
you get his leg or a rib broken and render him worthless. It 
ought to be a standing rule that no foal be admitted to any ring 
otherwise than led in hand. 

Exeunt the brood-mares, to be succeeded in rotation by 
classes of yearlings, two- and three-year-olds, and some real 
beauties there are amongst them; but what a pity it is that it 
should be thought necessary to show them so fat! It is the 
fashion, I know; but can it be good for them? I remember 
acting as steward of the ring to one of the best known of our 
Midland Counties judges. Class after class of young ones came 
in, each fatter than the preceding one. At last he could stand it 
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no longer. ‘ Bless me,’ said he, ‘here they come again! Look 
at that!’ pointing to a yearling as fat as a Christmas bullock ; 
‘why, it’s like a beer-barrel on toothpicks!’ No doubt this over- 
forcing is a fruitful source of mischief in young stock, and the 
question comes in whether it would not be expedient for judges 
to discourage it as much as possible. 

What is a hack? Is he for use, or for ornamental purposes 
only ? Ifthe latter, there can be no question as to at once awarding 
the prizes to those two marvellous steppers that are now going 
round the ring; and yet somehow they don’t quite tally with 
one’s idea of the little well-bred armchair that, with reins on its 
neck, skims over the turf by the side of the road, and lands you 
at the meet, fourteen miles off, without having turned a hair. 
Whether one would care to ride fourteen miles to covert on one 
of the first-prize showyard hacks is a matter I will leave to others 
to decide. For myself, I fancy 
I should be dead before I got 
half-way, and perhaps so would 
the hack! Still, fashion is 
everything, so for the present 
this type must apparently be 
accepted as the model of a 
hack. 

At this juncture the bell 
rings for lunch, a by no means 

ii unwelcome sound to most of 

us. Owing to press of time, it 

has ceased to be the regular set function it once was; but, as we 

are nothing if not loyal, we drink Her Majesty’s health, as 

well as success to the show, and finish by toasting our noble 
President. 

Lunch over, we once more repair to the ring for the judging 
of the weight-carrying hunters who are awaiting orders to come 
in. Here they are—one, two, three, four—eleven in all. Two 
widely known public performers, that chestnut and the grey 
following him. Notan especially prepossessing horse the former 
in his slower paces; but wait till he gallops, and then you will 
perchance change your mind. Moreover he has the advantage of 
being ridden by probably the most accomplished horseman that 
you can see in a show-ring, so he will lack nothing in the way of 
being shown off. The grey is certainly a charming horse, with 
power and quality, and every inch a gentleman. These two have 
been ringing the changes on one another at several of the principal 
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shows lately—first one and then the other winning. Quot 
homines, tot sententie! Which will it be to-day ? 

Treading on the heels of these two giants comes another grey, 
equally as well, if not even better, known in this West countree, 
for he has been first or second at almost every local show for the 
last three years—a beautiful mover in his slower paces, but not 
the galloper that the other two are; withal perhaps a trifle plain 
and common about the quarters and hocks. No horse in the 
yard, however, will give you a pleasanter ride, and he is, more- 
over, a bona-fide ‘ foxcatching’ hunter. 

Besides these there are several ‘useful’ animals, but not of 
sufficient class to be dangerous, and one extremely neat dark 
brown horse, nice enough for anything, but obviously no use in a 
fifteen-stone class. But, as his owner plaintively observes, ‘ How 
else am I to show him, as he is certainly too big for a light-weight 
class?’ It is no doubt hard luck, 
but the only chance for him is at 
the bigger shows, where they have 
three classes for hunters. Then 
he will take a deal of beating. 

But meanwhile the judges 
have made up their minds, and 
after long consideration have ulti- 
mately awarded the blue rosette 
to the grey—a decision at which 
we do not grumble, though it ap- 
pears to cause some dissatisfac- A CHAMPION HUNTER 
tion to the rider of the chestnut. 

‘Aren’t they going to jump?’ we hear a lady’s silvery tones 
inquiring from the stand. No, my dear madam. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, the last thing that a champion hunter (save the 
mark !) is expected to do is to jump. 

There have been from time to time divers criticisms and 
suggestions on this subject. One that I heard not long ago was 
_ that a horse should bring a certificate from a master of hounds 
~ to the effect that he really was a bona-fide hunter. But would 
not this be very much akin to the old system of ‘ qualifying’ for 
hunt steeplechases, when one used invariably to see three or four 
longtails ‘out with hounds,’ and that was all? It seems to me 
that the plan would merely entail a certain amount of extra 
trouble, and would answer no practical purpose whatever in the 
end. 

Many people roundly assert that they ought to jump fences to 
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the satisfaction of the judges to prove that they are hunters. 
The objections to this course. are numerous, and as counsel for 
the horse and his owner, I will plead three—in my humble opinion, 
-cogent ones. In the first place, a really high-class horse is too 
valuable an article to be knocked about day after day for the 
amusement of the public (for that is what it really means). 
Secondly, you may take the best hunter in the world into a ring, 
and find that in cold blood, before a noisy crowd, and often on 
ground as hard as iron, he will absolutely decline to look at a 
fence ; and, thirdly, the more generally accepted theory amongst 
experts is that these tip-top show horses are meant to be looked 
on more as object lessons as to what the type and model of a 
true-shaped hunter should 
be than as exponents of the 
art of jumping. 

There is not one horse 
in a thousand that with 
schooling cannot be made 
to jump more or less, but 
you can never make him a 
fine walker or galloper if he 
is lacking in the make and 
shape essential to his being 

LIGHT-WEIGHT HUNTERS such. 

Light-weight hunters 
are always a strong class at this show, both in quality and 
number, and this year is no exception to the rule. Out of 
twenty-seven in the catalogue, twenty-five appear before the 
judges. The first weed-out, however, considerably reduces this 
number, as after a walk, trot and canter round, at least 
half are relegated to obscurity, to be no more seen. Then 
follows another canter, and then a minute inspection of the 
remainder, after which they are drawn up in two lines, and it is 
plain that the issue lies amongst those half-dozen in the front 
rank facing the stand. These the judges ride in turn. 

Then ‘ Kindly take your saddles off, gentlemen.’ No. 1 on the 
right looks confident, but his countenance soon falls, as after the 
_ down in hand No. 4 is told, ‘You go up on the right of the 

e.” 

A consultation follows between the two judges, and a third 
judge is asked to come in. Another consultation. ‘Very well— 
I’m agreeable,’ you hear one of the original judges say, and you 
know then the end has come, and just as the patience of the 
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spectators is well nigh exhausted, the rosettes are handed out, and 
the thing is over. 

It has taken fifty-five minutes to judge this class, so no com- 
petitor can complain of any want of due consideration. 

The scene is now changed to harness classes, which, however, 
resolve themselves, as at most other shows, into a one-horse, 
or rather two-horse, piece for 
those marvellous performers 
Lord Slapdash and Lady 
Flareup. They begin by taking 
first and second prizes in the 
single harness class. They 

‘then reappear in double har- 
ness, and wind up by the 
easiest of wins in the tandem 
class. 

Their extraordinary. action 
and the artistic way in which | A LIGHT-WEIGHT HUNTER 
they are handled delight the 
spectators, and when their skilful pilot finishes off by circling 
round and round the water jump, the stand fairly rings with 
applause. 

I take it that at least two-thirds of the company at any horse- 
show look forward to the jumping as the piéce de résistance, 
whilst on the other hand most true lovers of the horse, as a noble 

animal, probably feel that 
when the jumping begins is 
the time to leave the show. 
Too often it degenerates into 
‘the feeblest exhibition on 
the part of both horse and 
rider, a liberal amount of 
temper as well as incapacity 
being shown by each. With 
the exception, indeed, of 
Rotten Row, where will you 
see as much bad horseman- 
ship as in the show-ring ? 

At the same time one cannot help admiring the performances 
of a tried veteran like our well-known old friend, Friar’s Balsam. 
What a wonderful old horse it is! Itseems ages ago—certainly 
six years or so—since I saw him break down so badly in the 
Exeter ring that he could scarcely be got to his stable, and yet 
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during last summer, with the ground like adamant, he was 
touring the country almost as gaily as ever, taking his fences in 
true hunting style, and generally succeeding in picking up, at any 
rate, one of the prizes. Report says he has won something like 
2,000/. in prizes, and he has certainly proved a veritable mine of 
wealth to his owner, into whose possession he came in exchange 
for a cart colt. 

I am not sure that a band is altogether an unmitigated 
blessing! Was it Dick Christian or Tom Oliver who described 
his idea of real misery as, ‘Riding a ewe-necked, star-gazing 
horse, in a snaffle bridle, down a hill covered with molehills, 
with a hat that don’t fit, one foot out of the stirrup, and a fly in 
your eye’? A most harrowing situation, certainly. Still it is run 
very close by riding a green, frivolous four-year-old in a show-ring, 
when just as you flatter yourself you have got his back down, and 
have some chance of remaining ‘on the plate,’ the big drum 
gives three momentous thumps, and the band bursts into full cry 
almost under your juvenile’snose. No! It’snofunatall! And 
yet what would the non-horsey portion of the company do with- 
out their music ? 

Had I the ordering of the weather for a horse-show day, I 
should prescribe a nice, fine, balmy morning—not too hot— to 
tempt people away from their homes. 

Then, having got them once safely landed in your showyard, 
it is most desirable to arrange for a smart storm about two o’clock 
—not to last too long, but just long enough to induce people to fill 
the stand. If in addition you can make your day tally with the 
early-closing day of your own or one or two neighbouring towns, 
so much the better. 

The combination of these three conditions ought, if anything 
will, to ensure the best possible gate, and leave your society with 
a handsome surplus for the year, which, let us hope, will ever be 
the fate of the West Melton Society’s Show. 


SPORT IN WAR 


BY COLONEL R. 8. 8S. BADEN-POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


‘Wuat sort of sport did you have out there?’ is the question 
with which men have, as a rule, greeted one on return from the 
campaign in Rhodesia; and one could truthfully say, ‘We had 
excellent sport.’ For, in addition to the ordinary experiences 
included under that head, the work involved in the military oper- 
ations was sufficiently sporting in itself to fill up a good measure 
of enjoyment. 

In the first place, scouting played a very prominent part in 
the preliminaries to major operations, and gave opportunities for 
the exercise of all the arts and resources of woodcraft, coupled with 
the excitement incidental to contending against wild beasts of the 
human kind—men of special cunning, pluck, and cruelty. 

This scouting, to be successful, necessitated one’s going with 
the very slenderest escort—frequently with one man only, to 
look after the horses—and for long distances away from our 
main body, into the districts occupied by the enemy. Thus, one 
was thrown entirely on one’s own resources, with the stimu- 
lating knowledge that if you did not maintaifi a sufficient alert- 
ness of observation and action, you stood a very good chance 
indeed, not only of failing to gain information which you were 
desired to seek, but also of getting yourself wiped out as many a 
better man had been before, by the ruthless, bloodthirsty foe. 

‘Spooring,’ or tracking, was our main source of guidance and 
information, and night the cover under which we were able to make 
our way about the enemy’s country with impunity. For a pastime 
involving all the points that go to make up ‘sport’ in the eyes 
of a Briton—viz. hard work, adventure, general discomfort, and 
genuine fun—commend me to scouting. 

Then the actual tackling the enemy was not, especially 
during the latter part of the operations, of the cut-and-dried 
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order of tactics. There was no drawing up of opposing forces 
in battle-array, or majestic advancing of earth-shaking squadrons 
to the clash of arms; but you had to approach a koppie or peak 
of piled-up granite boulders, where not an enemy was visible, but 
which you knew was honeycombed with caves and crannies all 
full of watching niggers fingering guns of every kind and calibre. 
You were expected to climb up this loopholed pyramid tc gain 
the entrance to its caves, which was somewhere near the top, as 
a rule, and if you were lucky enough to escape an elephant bullet 
from one side or another, or a charge of slugs from a crevice 
underfoot, you had the privilege of firing a few shots down the 
drain-like entrance to the cave, and of then lowering yourself 
quickly after them into the black uncertainty below. Although I 
never appreciated this form of sport at its proper worth, there 
were many in our forces who did. It cannot be denied that there 
was a ‘glorious uncertainty ’ about it, such as could not be sur- 
passed in any other variety of amusement. 

Then, when the enemy had been hard hit and driven from 
their positions, it became necessary to hunt them up with flying 
patrols and small columns. This took us into wild and distant 
corners of the country, and until their surrender was obtained, 
this man-hunting afforded us coe Ae of excitement and novel 
experience. 


In addition to military operations such as these, we saw 
something of the actual sport proper of the country, since sup- 
plies, especially of meat, were very scarce with us. Therefore 
the game-laws were by special ordinance suspended, and we 
availed ourselves of every opportunity to get buck or other 
food. In many districts we found it sufficiently abundant, 
while in others the fatal scourge of rinderpest had done its 
work—especially among the koodoo—and had decimated the 
former troops of game. . 

We got, at various times, koodoo, sable, and roan antelope, 
wildebeeste, hartebeeste, reit-buck, stein-buck, duyker, hares, 
wild-pig, quagga, and twice our patrols saw giraffe. Then of 
birds we saw ostriches and shot paauw, korhan, so-called phea- 
sants, partridges, guinea-fowl, duck, and plover. And in many 
of the streams the men caught fish, which, though in London 
they might be considered somewhat overcharged with bones and 
mud, yet served as a pleasing variation to our daily fare of 
tinned ration beef. 

The pleasures of the pursuit of game were all the more en-— 
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hanced by the knowledge that the meat was really necessary to 
us, and especially by the fact that we often carried out our sport 
at the risk of being ourselves the quarry of some sneaking band 
of rebel warriors. 

Moreover, to all our fun a seasoning was added in the 
shape of lions, whose presence or propinquity was very fre- 
quently impressed upon us at nights by deep-toned grunts or 
ghostly apparitions within the halo of our watchfires. In de- 
fiance of the rules of war—which forbid the use of fires by 


SLOWLY MOVING OVER THE BOULDERS OF THE RIVER-BED 


night, as guiding an ememy’s night attack—we had a ring of 
bright fires burning round our bivouac to scare away the lions. 
Frequently our sentries fired upon them as they kept a waiting 
watch, prowling from point to point outside our line of men. 
But, in spite of such precautions, on one occasion they took 
one of our horses, and on another they carried off a mule. 

By day we saw them too. One patrol, indeed, came upon a 
group of nine lying dozing in the bush; and when the nine 
arose and yawned and stretched their massive jaws and limbs, 
the patrol, remembering the old maxim concerning the relations 
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between discretion and valour, changed the course of their 
advance and took another line. 

One time when I was patrolling the bank of the Shangani 
River with three men, the massive form of a lion was seen 
slowly moving over the boulders of the river-bed. The corporal 
and I jumped off our horses ina moment, and fired a volley a 
deux, at about 180 yards. One shot thudded into him, the other 
striking the ground just under his belly. He sprang with a light 
bound over a rock and disappeared from our view. Posting one 
man on a high point on the bank to watch the river-bed, and 
leaving the other in charge of our horses, the corporal and I 
made our way down to where we had last seen the lion. We were 
armed with Lee-Metford carbines, and we turned on our magazines 


WATCHING THE RIVER-BED 


in order to have a good running fire available should our quarry 
demand it. 

Meantime our main body coming along the opposite bank of 
the river had seen our manceuvre, and an officer and one man had 
come down into the river-bed from their side to help us. 

Gradually and cautiously we surrounded the spot where we 
guessed the lion to be—cautiously, at least, as far as three of us were 
concerned ; the fourth, the man who had come from the main body, 
was moving in a far freer and more confident manner than any of 
us could boast ; he clambered over the rocks and sprang with agility 
into the most likely corners for finding a wounded lion lying 
ambushed, and his sole weapon was his revolver—for he was a 
farrier. Such is Tommy Atkins; whether it is the outcome of 
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sheer pluck, or of ignorance, or of both combined, the fact 
remains that he will sail gaily in where danger lies, and as often 
as not sail gaily out again unharmed. 

However, to continue: at last we were on the spot, but no 
lion was there—an occasional splash of blood, and here and there, 
where sand lay between the rocks, the impress of a mighty paw, 
showed that he had moved away after being hit. But soon all 
traces ceased, and though we searched for long we could find no 
further sign of him. 

We halted on the river-bank during the intense heat of the 
day, and before resuming our march in the evening, we sallied 
out once more to search the river-bed and an islet grown with 
bushes, where we hoped he might yet be. And while we searched 
the Hussar, who had been assigned to me to hold my horse, and 
who was the man who, in the morning, had been posted to watch 
the river-bed, asked, ‘How many lions are there supposed to be 
here?’ I told him ‘ Only the one we fired at this morning.’ 

Whereupon he grimly said, ‘Oh, I saw him go away up the 
river when you went down into it. He was a-dragging his hind- 
quarters after him.’ 

It appeared that the man thought he had been posted to 
guard against surprise by an enemy, and did not realise that we, 
being down among the rocks, could not see the lion which was 
so visible from his look-out place. And so we lost that lion. 

But I had better luck another time. 

It stands thus recorded in my diary :! 

‘10th October. (To be marked with a red mark when I can 
get a red pencil.) Jackson and a native “boy” accompanied me 
scouting this morning ; we three started off at 3 a.m. In moving 
round the hill that overlooks our camp, we saw a match struck 
high up near the top of the mountain, This one little spark told 
us a good deal. It showed that the enemy were there; that 
they were awake and alert (I say “they,’’ because one nigger 
would not dare to be up there by himself in the dark) ; and they 
were aware of our force being at Posselt’s (as otherwise they 
would not be occupying this hill). 

‘ However, they could not see anything of us, as it was then 
quite dark. And we went farther on among the mountains. In 
the early morning light we crossed the deep river-bed of the 
Umchingwe River, and, in doing so, noticed the fresh spoor of 
a lion in the sand. We went on and had a good look at the 
enemy’s stronghold ; and on our way back, as we approached this 


' Vide The Matabele Campaign, 1896, by the writer; published by Methuen & Co. 
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river-bed, agreed to go quietly, in case the lion should be moving 
about in it. On looking down over the bank, my heart jumped 
into my mouth when I saw a grand old brute just walking in 
behind a bush. Jackson did not see him, but was off his horse 
as quickly as I was, and ready with his gun: too ready, indeed, 
for the moment that the lion appeared, walking majestically out 
from behind the bush that had hidden him, Jackson fired 
hurriedly, striking the ground under his foot, and, as we after- 
wards discovered, knocking off one of his claws. 

‘The lion tossed up his shaggy head and looked at us in digni- 
fied surprise. Then I fired and hit him with a leaden bullet 
from the Lee-Metford. He reeled, sprang round, and staggered 
a few paces, when Jackson, who was using a Martini-Henry, let 
him have one in the shoulder. This knocked him over side-ways, 
and he turned about, growling savagely. 

‘I could scarcely believe that we had got a lion at last, but 
resolved to make sure of it; so, telling Jackson not to fire unless 
it was necessary (for fear of spoiling the skin with the larger 
bullet of the Martini), I went down closer to the beast and fired 
a shot at the back of his neck as he turned his head momentarily 
away from me. The bullet went through his spine and came 
out through the lower jaw, killing him. 

‘We were pretty delighted at our success, but our nigger was . 
mad with happiness, for a dead lion—provided he is not a man- 
eater—has many invaluable gifts for a Kaffir, in the shape of 
love-philtres, charms against disease or injury, and medicines that 
produce bravery. It was quite delightful to shake hands with the 
mighty paws of the dead lion, to pull at his magnificent tawny 
mane, and to look into his great, deep, yellow eyes. Then we set 
to work to skin him; two of us skinning while the other kept 
watch in case of the enemy sneaking up to catch us while we 
were thus occupied. We found that he was very fat, and also 
that he had been much wounded by porcupines, portions of whose 
quills had pierced the skin, and lodged in his flesh in several 
places. Our nigger cut out the eyes, gall-bladder, and various 
bits of the lion’s anatomy, as fetish medicine. I filled my carbine- 
bucket with some of the fat, as I knew my two “ boys,” Diamond 
and M’tini, would very greatly value it. .Then, after hiding the 
head in a neighbouring bush where we could find it again, we 
packed the skin on to one of the ponies and returned to camp 
mightily pleased with ourselves.’ 
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OTTER-HUNTING WITH CYCLE AND CAMERA 


BY FRANCES J. ERSKINE 


To all those who require mild interest.and mild amusement I 
can strongly recommend this combination of one science, one 
sport, and one pastime, making a very entertaining and agreeable 
whole ; without much fatigne, without dulness, and not altogether 
devoid of exeitement. _ Otter-hunting, pure and unadulterated, is 
more than any but a few enthusiasts can rise to. It entails getting 
up at some unearthly time in the morning, before either the air or 
the coffee water is properly warmed, and a rush off, after a crust 
of bread, or reproachful glances from the cook, routed up before her 
proper hour, if one has more. Then, as likely as not, the time 
has run very fine, and one is deluded into short cuts across 
long grass, dripping with dew, with the result that the would-be 
otter-hunter is as wet as the prey sought, the only difference 
being that the otter likes it—as is the nature of the creature— 
and the hunter does not. In spite of one’s exertions, after all 
the scuffle, and all the fuss, the hounds are late, and there is 
nothing to do but stamp about in wet boots, which is tiring, or sit 
on a damp dewy rail, and contract a chill, which is dangerous. 
Now in cycling with otter-hounds things are considerably improved.: 
It is ten times as easy to ride as to walk, and is a vastly speedier 
business. If the coffee part of breakfast can be polished off before 
leaving home, it is a very poor specimen of a cyclist who cannot 
NO. XXXIX. VOL. VII. HE 
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spin along at nine or ten miles an hour, munching sandwiches or 
biscuits en route. Then there is the hard high road—no horrid 
soaking, short cuts; the ride rubs off the last tinge of sleepi- 
ness, brings the rider to the meeting place dry, and in a heavenly 
temper, which is more than the majority of people are in the 
small hours of the morning. 

Taken this way, everything is rose colour. The country 
never looks so pretty as when the sun is climbing up the sky to 
the east. The light is excellent for snapshots, and the varied 
people brighten up bits which would be perfect at any time, but 


CHIVYING DUCKS 


which just want the touch of animation that the hunters supply. 
There are three bores connected with these three counter-irritants. 
One is striding for hours through wet grass. A second is having 
an objectless cycle ride. A third is taking a view with no living 
figures in the foreground. So the three amusements and the 
three bores neutralise one another, and the result is a mild but 
undiluted pleasure. 

And then comes the excitement of the sport in which we are 
to join. The hounds, shut up in a tight-fitting van, give audible 
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vent to their woes in a chorus of hoots and howls which are 
distressing to the ears ; mingled with this is the shrill, aggrieved 
yapping of the terrier, a luckless animal doomed to be rattled 
about in a grated cage under the hound van, whilst the other dogs 
are having a good time, half in half out of the water, frightening 
sheep, chivying fowls and ducks, and arousing the wrath of divers 
cows, whip-cracks and rating forming an accompaniment to their 
dancing. 

Some people come on the van, some come in carts, others stroll 
up, the majority sporting long poles; not that they all go in the 
water, but it is comme il faut, like a novice’s spurs out hunting, 
or an alpenstock in Switzerland. After a bit the hounds are 
let out—let out, is it? Pour out, tumble out, starting differences 
of opinion amongst themselves in mid-air—a barking, yowling, 


snapping, snarling, hairy cascade of woolly fur and waving tails 
which try to embrace the field and are repulsed ungratefully, till at 
last the whole crew, red-capped otter-men, poles and all, start down 
to the mill-stream, where, with much flourishing of tails and many 
half-wailing howls, they set to work. 

Off go the hunters along the river-bank. Off go the hound 
van, cyclists, and carriages along the main road, heading for a. 
bridge a mile up, and guided by the occasional chorus of wailing 
‘hoo-hoos’ which rise from the pack drawing the river-banks. 
After a bit we forge ahead, and the sounds of the pack come 
down faintly, now ceasing, now breaking out, with from time to 
time the twang of the horn, whip-cracks, and a distant burst of 
shouting over some erring hound. 

It is very lovely spinning along over a road like asphalte. It 
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rained hard the day before, so there is no wind and no dust—only 
alight, cool air. The sky is flecked with soft clouds, enhancing 
the beauty of the blue, which shows in large, ragged patches in 
between. It is flat country; a picturesque ridge of hills rises 
blue in the distant west, whilst here and there a windmill 
stretches its sails black and spidery against the sky, and all round 
are corn-lands varying from light yellow to the deep red gold 
of fully ripe red wheat, all waving before a light westerly wind, 
the cloud shadows causing wonderful lights to pass over the 
yellow surging fields. 


A WATER-MILL BY THE ROAD 


It is very lonely and very still, the only sound being the 
distant ‘whirr’ of a reaper some few fields off. Wecome to a 
water-mill, and beside the broad mill-dam are some shady trees, 
and a stout oak rail fence, against which the cycles are placed 
in orthodox Hyde Park fashion. One’s own saddle is always 
preferable to a rail when it can be utilised as a seat, and in this 
case, with a wide-spreading tree acting as parasol, it is the acme 
of enjoyment to sit and cool, listening to the plash of water 
over the weir, and wondering what the hunters are doing, and if 
they are not very hot. 

‘Hoo, hoo!’ remarks a hound close at hand. 

There they all come, red caps, serge coats, long poles and all. 
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Some hounds feel the heat so much that they swim along 
placidly, while the hunters look as if they would find it pleasant 
to follow suit. There is no more quiet contemplation of the 
scenery. What with whip-cracking and shouting, the wailing 
bay of the hounds, now and again a twang of the horn, things 
are pretty lively as every corner of the weir and mill-dam are 
drawn for traces of the otter. 


After a while the progress down stream is resumed, till the 
hunters arrive at a small market town, where every one is on the 
look out, and the greater number of the population, men, women, 
children, stray dogs, even an inquisitive cat, congregate by the 
river-side. But the ‘master’ hates a crowd; so by a dextrous, 
if damp, short cut he, the hounds, and followers evade the towns- 
folk, and finally draw down to a sluice-gate, where the river 
joins a larger stream. Finally, after a curt confabulation, they 
retrace their steps. The sun is getting high and uncomfortably 
warm, and we are not very sorry to turn our faces homewards, 
the hunters beating as they go. 
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The otter does not materialise, but there is the consolation to 
some that a future fixture may bring betterluck, though few women 
care to be in at the final scene. From a cycling photographic view 
the morning has been perfect, if from the otter-hunters’ stand- 
point it has been a failure. It has been interesting, pleasant, and 
picturesque. Those who cannot ascend to the required pitch of 
endurance to walk many miles through heavy grass, might do 
worse than try a morning of otter-hunting on a bicycle, not for- 
q getting, if the light be good, a light, good hand camera. 
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THE TAIL OF THE HUNT 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


PARADOXICAL as the remark may seem, it has always been a 
matter of surprise to my humble self that no sporting writer has 
ever yet attempted to describe the fearful pleasure enjoyed by 
those who form the rearguard (or, as an Irishman would call it, 
the tail) of the hunting field; a body whose mere numerical 
strength, one would imagine, would entitle them to more than 
mere scornful mention, and in whose ranks some very good 
sportsmen, if bad or nervous riders, are often to be found. I 
do not remember to have read the description of a good run 
with hounds, whether fictitious or presumably veracious, in 
which the above-mentioned class are ever mentioned except with 
ignominy or contempt, whilst the heroes of the tale are held up 
for admiration, as going perfectly straight from start to finish, 
occasionally, however, in the fictitious narratives, coming to grief 
at some unsurmountable obstacle, beside which Becher’s Brook 
would be a mere sheep-hurdle, only—lucky dogs !—to be nursed 
into convalescence by some beautiful heiress, who eventually 
bestows her hand and fortune upon the happy sufferer; and it is 
this which leads the uninitiated to write down all fox-hunters as 
devils of fellows who value their own necks as lightly as they 
do their horses’. 

No doubt this partiality on the part of the sporting scribe is 
both natural and praiseworthy. Courage or, as we term it, pluck 
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is probably the quality that men of every race value more highly 
than any other, and it is the duty almost as much as the privilege 
of every writer, no matter whether he be the Poet Laureate 
singing of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, or the gentleman who 
describes the magnificent run with the Brookside Harriers in the 
columns of the Field, to extol this quality in others; but, none 
the less, it has always been a matter of surprise to me that no 
one has ever yet been found to say a good word for those indi- 
viduals who, less favoured by fortune or nature, habitually bring 
up the ‘ tail of the hunt.’ 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that lack of courage 
is not the invariable reason why some of them, at all events, 
occupy this unenviable position. There is many a good fellow 
to be found in every hunt in Great Britain who, while he is 
not only a good horseman but is, in addition, probably a better 
sportsman than many of the hard-riding division, is precluded 
by lack of means from riding’ as close to hounds as he would 
like. The horse he bestrides (frequently a heavy-shouldered 
grey), though in its own sphere an undoubtedly useful and even 
valuable animal, is not exactly the sort which one would select to 
ride straight over a country, and is, in addition, the only one in 
his stable. It went twice in the dog-cart to the station yester- 
day, and to-morrow night—this time in the waggonette—will 
have to take its owner and his wife out to dinner; consequently, 
in view of possible disablement and contingent inconvenience, has 
to be ridden with considerable prudence ; but as this is the only 
reason why its master is not found in a more forward place 
when hounds run hard, it is surely unjust to write him down a 
coward ? 

Again, there are others, shy, sensitive men, who, from a 
variety of causes, were unable to hunt in their youth, are conse- 
quently unskilful riders across country, and who are tortured by 
the fear of the ridicule which a ‘voluntary’ on their part pro- 
duces. Several such I have known, men who on other occa- 
sions have exhibited when necessary perfectly cool courage, but 
whose dread of ridicule and derision has weighed so heavily 
on their nerves as to simply debar them from ever doing them- 
selves justice in the hunting field. This is, I will admit, a most 
puerile and foolish feeling; but I wonder how many hunting 
men are entirely free from it? These, too, are some of the tail 
of the hunt, who cannot with absolute fairness be described as 
‘funkers.’ 

Then, too, there are some who hunt but never aspire to be 
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_ anywhere than at the tail of the hunt, are never expected to be 
anywhere else, and are never despised for being there. One of them 
is probably to be found with every pack of hounds in the king- 
dom, usually a stout middle-aged man, much given to good 
living, and noted for his talents as a teller of good stories. 
Good-humoured and overflowing with ‘chaff, he has long 
occupied the post of jester to the hunt. He merely goes out for 
the sake of getting enjoyable exercise and meeting his friends, 
and is seen to most advantage in those countries where large 
woodlands, and consequent long ‘draws,’ lend themselves to 
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coffee-housing. Although he is in no sense a sportsman, and 
would not ride at a sheep-hurdle for an earldom, he is none 
the less a good fellow, popular with all classes, and much in 
request in country houses ; and, somehow or another, although 
he is a most undoubted ‘skirter,’ no one ever seems to think 
any the worse of him for it. 

It must be borne in mind that, after all, fox-hunting is not the 
breakneck amusement that highly coloured sporting articles and 
prints would have us believe. It is indeed rare for hounds to run © 
so hard in any country that a man cannot, without losing his 
pride of place, deviate a little from the line to make use of a gap, 
a gate, or even a friendly bridle-road. No doubt certain districts, 
such as the ‘Shires’ and parts of Cheshire and Dorsetshire, are 
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more conducive to hard riding than others ; but even in the cream — 
of high Leicestershire how often does it occur that men who 

wish to be with hounds are called on to ride perfectly straight 
across country at the top speed of their horses? and on the very 
rare occasions that this happens, what percentage of the field 
does so? A very small one, I trow. A good run with hounds 
is, to my mind, very like the battle of life: a very few men, 
specially favoured by nature or fortune, go to the front, and 
remain there from start to finish; a far larger number achieve, 
and are content with, a respectable mediocrity. The rest of us, 
I fear, are never classed as anything but failures, and ought, I 
suppose, not to expect anything more than that contemptuous 
pity of our more fortunate brethren which usually falls to our lot. 

The late Mr. Surtees (who, I believe, invariably rode there) 
used to maintain that the tail of the hunt was the place for sport, 
an expression which is, of course, liable to a double interpreta- 
tion ; but I will defy anyone who is gifted with the slightest sense 
of the ridiculous, or who is at all an observer of human nature, 
not to agree with the dictum of the witty author of ‘Handley 
Cross.’ True it may be urged that we are not all of us sporting 
novelists, and that we go a-hunting to hunt and not to note the 
foibles of our fellow-creatures ; but as I will not insult my readers 
by imagining that they have ever been in such a place before, I 
am going to provide them with a new experience, and ask them 
for once to ride with me at the tail of the hunt. 

Let us imagine the scene of our operations to be laid neither 
in Leicestershire nor Berwickshire, but rather in what I may 
term a fashionable provincial country—that is to say, one which, 
without being considered first-class, is none the less good enough 
to induce strangers to winter within its gates, and which affords 
four capital days a week to its supporters; and let us further 
imagine that a fox has just been found and got safely away with 
every prospect of affording a run over a good country, that the 
huntsman and the pack are already away on its line, and that a 
field of some 150 horsemen and women are struggling for a start. 
It is instructive to note the various methods they employ for 
this: some six or seven men choose their own place in a rather 
forbidding-looking fence, and jump it without hesitation, a 
score or so string their way one by one ‘over or through a weak 
place in it, and the rest of the field struggle and crowd through 
a narrow hunting wicket, a proceeding involving considerable 
exercise of patience and ingenuity; but at last all get through, 
and find themselves in an enormous grass enclosure, with the 
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last of the hard riders just disappearing over its further fence. 
And now, my friend, I must ask you to remember that to-day you 
are not to emulate these audacious individuals, but to restrain 
your own and your horse’s ardour, and to follow me to that gate 
towards which the more cautious of the field are making their 
way as though riding five furlongs on the flat, for these are the 
gentry who are ‘not afraid of the pace as long as there is no 
leaping,’ and who have to make up the leeway of their more 
circuitous route by hard galloping. Further, while generally 
noting the ways and habits of the tail of the hunt, let us attach 
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‘our fortunes more particularly to one individual, and for this 
purpose let us select that quietly got-up man riding the well- 
bred, if rather heavy, brown horse. You may have noticed him 
when the hounds found, pulling and hauling at the said quad- 
ruped, which was anxious to begin the day with the unwonted 
luxury of a jump over the first fence, while its master was 
equally anxious to go through the gate: he is to be found in 
every hunt in Great Britain, and we will christen him Mr. Tailer. 

At present he is fairly happy; he has got what for him is a 
good start, and he knows there is a gate into the next field, and 
so he adopts a Newmarket seat, and rides boldly for it in com- 
pany with some fourscore of his compeers. The next field, how- 
ever, a rather sticky bit of plough, sobers him considerably, as 
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there is no means of egress except over a fence, ‘ only a very little 
one,’ it is true, but still a fence; so half-way across the field 
Tailer pulls his horse into a trot and awaits the development of 
events, which turn out exactly as he had anticipated. Small 
as the fence is, a hundred or so of horsemen cannot get over 
without having some appreciable effect on it, and, sure enough, 
ere long young Farmer Stiles, on an unclipped four-year-old, goes 
thundering into the middle of it, and makes a gap through which 
the thankful Tailer, not without sundry misgivings and repeated 
objurgations to his horse to ‘hold up,’ cautiously picks his way. 
It is nothing to him that when he gets on the other side he 
cannot even hear hounds, and only knows which way they have 
gone by following other horsemen; he has got over his first 
fence, and, with a glow of honest pride, he takes his horse by the 
head and gallops bravely on to the next fence, where another 
friendly gate awaits him. Yet another gate, and another gap, 
surmounted with equal misgivings, and then an unlooked-for 
piece of good luck occurs, for he catches up the hounds, which 
are now hunting rather slowly, and an accommodating farm road 
gives him nearly a mile of safe galloping, not only within hearing 
but actually within sight of them. 

This is indeed glorious, and our friend would ask for no 
better fun all day; but he knows too well that it is too good to 
last, and it happens that, after a trifling check, scent improves, and 
hounds go steaming at a great pace over what he ruefully recog- 
nises to be about the stiffest and worst gated part of the country. 
He almost resolves to make at once for the nearest road to ride 
with the second horsemen, when at this moment he spies Tom 
Sleeman heading off at almost a right angle to the line of the 
hounds. Sleeman is one of those men, more often talked about 
than met with, who have a natural instinct for venery—or, more 
colloquially, ‘a deal of ret-ketchin’ cunnin’ about ’em ’—and who 
seem intuitively to know the line a hunted fox will take. Tom 
generally rides more or less with the tail of the hunt, and yet 
hounds must run very hard indeed for him not to be up before 
the worry; he views more foxes and heads fewer than any man 
in the country, and the huntsman has a friendly regard for him 
in view of the many times he has helped him to kill a beaten, 
dodging fox. ‘Tailer justly considers him a most useful adjunct 
to the hunting field, and would never leave him, for he knows 
every gate, gap, and bridle-road in the country, were it not for 
his abominable—in our friend’s eyes—practice of jumping big 
places if driven to it, and more than once this objectionable 
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habit has left poor Tailer lamenting on the wrong side of a fence, 
with ‘ eternal misery on this side and certain death on the other.’ 

However, on this occasion it is a question of Hobson’s choice, 
and so he throws in his lot with Sleeman, and for a time all goes 
very smoothly, though they hear little and see less of hounds, 
until they find themselves in a field out of which there is no 
egress except over a most forbidding-looking thorn fence made 
up with post and rails, over which that abominable Sleeman dis- 
appears, merely shouting out to our friend—whose foibles he 
knows wells —that hounds are probably making for Didlington. 
For a moment Tailer is thoroughly nonplussed ; it is too hard to 
be left like this just when he was getting on so well and enjoying 
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his hunt so much, and he eyes the fence, which is really a nasty 
place, with much irresolute disgust, when a deus ex machind appears 
in the shape of a very small boy riding a shaggy pony. Professing 
much concern on the new-comer’s behalf, the crafty Tailer 
induces him to dismount and pull down a couple of rails, by 
which the size of the obstacle is reduced at least half. Even 
then it is a great deal bigger than he likes, but he hardens his 
heart and gets safely over, while his small ally somehow scrambles 
through in the usual miraculous way of small boys and their 
ponies. The very next fence, however, proves altogether too 
much for our friend’s nerves, nor is it reducible by the simple 
process employed at the last one, and so with a sigh he turns his 
horse’s head and makes for the road, which he recognises too late 
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he should never have left. Once on it, Tailer gallops away down 
wind, occasionally pulling up as he mistakes the bark of a sheep- 
dog for the note of a hound or fancies he hears the sound of the 
horn, until at last patience is rewarded by his catching sight in 
the distance of some bobbing spots of scarlet, and by the aid of 
a convenient lane is fast catching them up, when a shrill ‘Who 
whoop!’ proclaiming that all is over and that a stout-hearted fox 
has met its legitimate death, comes down wind to him. This has 
exactly a contrary effect on Tailer from what it would on most 
sportsmen : it actually makes him ride harder now that the run 
is finished than when it was in progress ; he even jumps a small 
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fence without looking to see what is on the other side, and by 
dint of this and much hard galloping contrives to arrive at the 
scene of the kill ere Reveller and Rantipole his son have entirely 
ceased growling over a hind leg. 

Tailer is perfectly contented now ; true he would have liked 
to have been up to see the kill, but none the less he has really 
enjoyed his day. He saw the fox found and eaten—that is 
more than he often manages to do—and as he lights his cigar 
and turns for home is every bit as well pleased with himself as the 
Hon. Crasher, who went in front from first to last, and ‘got 
through’ two horses in the process. 

And now I fancy I hear my impatient readers ask: ‘To what 
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does all this tend, and why have you inflicted this tale of funking 
and skirting and macadamising upon us? You surely cannot hold 
up the man you have described as an example for others to follow, or 
expect us to have any respect for him? Again we repeat @ quot 
bon ?—and I can only throw myself upon the mercy of the court, 
and admit that, although I may have purposely exaggerated his 
failings, my hero deserves all the epithets you have bestowed on 
him. But at the same time I would have you remember that, 
after all, these failings are merely those of the hunting field, 
and that in private life Tailer is probably as cool and courageous 
a man as needs be; indeed, I have seen the very man I have in 
my mind’s eye, when writing this article, standing up to the 
swiftest bowling on a fiery wicket, and getting knocked about all 
over his head and body without flinching a bit; it is only when 
he is put on a horse to gallop across country that his nerve fails 
him. The question, then, naturally presents itself, Que diable 
allait-cl faire dans cette galére ?—why the deuce does he go out 
hunting ? 

To this I can give a perfectly straightforward answer—because 
he likes it. He goes out to hunt in his own way, and enjoys that 
way as much as the hardest rider does his. Il ne cherche pas ses 
émotions & se casser le cou, as the Frenchman remarked—but he 
thoroughly enjoys all the rest of it, down to the very mud splashes 
on his top boots, as Whyte-Melville puts it. 

In other respects he sins against no canon of hunting law: 
he subscribes his due to the hunt fund; he heads no more foxes 
and rides over no more wheat or seeds than you or I, gentle 
reader ; he is at heart a sportsman, if a bad or timid rider ; he is, 
whatever his failings, a zealous supporter of our noblest national 
sport, and on this account alone, if on no other, I venture to crave 
a little consideration for him at the hands of his harder riding 
brethren who are inclined to scorn the tail of the hunt. 
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GOLFERS: SOME MORTALS AND THE GAME 
OF CROQUET 


BY LEONARD B. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Horace Hutcurnson tells a story of some indignant cricketer 
who referred to the royal and ancient game of golf as ‘that 
damned Scotch croquet.’ The remark, insulting as it undoubtedly 
is to both these games, reveals in the person who uttered it a 
degree of insight almost commensurate with his vituperative 
power, for the points of resemblance between golf and croquet 
are numerous and interesting, and are by no means restricted to 
their obvious external similarities. Both are said to be descended 
from a game culled ‘Pall Mall,’ though with regard to croquet 
this is extremely doubtful ; and in the case of golf, he would be a 
bold man who would positively ascribe to anything Scotch an 
ancestry so recent as a paltry couple of centuries. 

Although both games have been known in their present form 
for a considerable time, neither seemed to take any serious hold 
of English people until within the last six or seven years. This 
period has witnessed a spread of golf not only in this country, 
but also in Scotland, which is quite as phenomenal as the bicycle 
craze. The recrudescence of croquet during the latter part of the 
same period is very striking, and is to be traced largely to the 
influence of golf. Both are games which can be enjoyed by all 
adult ages and both sexes, and neither of them demands either 
great muscular power or violent exertion. The whirligig of time 
brings his revenges. As lawn tennis killed the old croquet, so 
golf has killed tennis, and the Zeitgeist created by golf has 
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smiled up-2 the rejuvenescence of croquet. Tennis killed the 
old croquet because tennis was a game, and the old croquet, as 
played on ninety-nine lawns out of a hundred, was not a game at 
all ; it was a pastime used as an excuse partly for flirtation, largely 
for the exhibition of bad temper, at which it was considered very 
amusing to cheat. Tennis held its own for a long time, but it 
soon became evident that it was a game, like cricket and football, 
at which ‘ youth will be served.’ To enter the lists at all, you 
must be strong and active, and prepared for somewhat violent 
exertion. 

Ladies gradually gave it up, and those of us who had arrived 
at the time when the hair begins to thin, would only play surrep- 
tiously, in private gardens, with opponents of our own calibre 
and no onlookers. Even then we did not enjoy it, for sitting 
on the net was the mocking fiend, who reminded us that our 
galumphings were really only a species of vicarious medication, 
reluctantly undertaken in obedience to our doctor’s orders. 

‘More exercise and less food’ was his invariable formula ; 
advice which received point and sting from our tailor’s annual, 
sinister congratulations upon the ‘improvement’ in the size of 
our waists. Indeed, the very ‘ forty-fifteen ’ which we were wont 
to cry in stentorian tones served only to recall the respective ages 
of ourselves and our eldest sons—those sons whom we knew in 
our heart of hearts would beat our heads off if ever we were 
foolish enough to engage one of them in a single. 

Oh, those youngsters! ‘Give us,’ we cried to Artemis, ‘ give 
us an outdoor game which we may play with credit and self- 
respect though our hair be grizzling, a game in which, as in 
billiards and whist, we may still retain our ascendency over these 
young ones, a game at which we may still excel, though we be 
middle-aged and scant of breath.’ 

The introduction of golf was the answer to this cry, and a very 
satisfactory answer it was. 

It fulfils all the requirements of the ideal game. It gives its 
votaries fresh air and exercise without any violent exertion. It 
ensures freedom from business worries during the whole day ; for 
who can remember the length of a greengrocer’s bill when, by 
holing his approach shot on the last green, he has finished his 
round in ninety ; or where is the man who can stop to consider 
such a trifle as his overdraft at the bank, when worried by his 
stupidity in missing that short putt which lost him the match? 
The demands made by the literature of the game ensure some > 
variety from the Law Times or the Financial News. As a 
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topic of conversation, it shares with bicycling the merit of having 
disestablished the weather, and it has the advantage over the 
latter of enabling us to tell our little anecdotal fictions to the 
sympathetic listener without the fear of exposure at the hands of 
the female members of the family. 

Finally, it is a game in which if, after all, youth does tell, 
there are nevertheless strong compensatory elements on the 
side of age and experience. The full swing and consequent long 
ball are often allied to an untrained and over-sensitive nervous 
system, readily depressed by small reverses, easily elated to care- 
lessness by the fickle smiles of fortune. On the other hand, the 
tee-shot that never rises above mediocrity is seldom observed to 
fall below it (into the bunker, as Mr. Hutchinson has it). It is 
moderate, but it is always to be depended upon; the approaches 
are accurate, if a trifle laborious, and the putting, if not deadly, 
seldom exceeds the statutory ‘two’ on the green. The game, in 
fact, demands those qualities which characterise its progenitors— 
painstaking, patient, ‘dour ;’ qualities which have placed Scots- 
men in the van in every field of civilised endeavour, and are found 
in the sanguine Englishman only as the result of age, training, 
and experience. 

The spread of golf into England revolutionised many things. 
It transfigured the middle-aged citizen from the dull-eyed and 
pasty-faced obesity of sedentary life to the hale and hearty pro- 
portions of active maturity. The improvement in his temper 
was silently and gratefully recognised by Mrs. Jones, who is now 
no longer afraid to ask for an occasional new bonnet for herself 
and fresh ‘jaegers’ for the children. Mr. R. C. Lehmann, in an 
article deploring the decline of boating, declares that the introduc- 
tion of golf is seriously threatening the deportment of the average 
Englishman ; that Jones, on his way to his office or his club, may 
be seen to lower his shoulders, buckle in his knees and flourish 
his umbrella, which he grasps near the ferule, ina manner partly 
idiotic, partly maniacal. These symptoms, serious as they are, 
belong, however, to the acute stage only, and rapidly disappear as 
the patient’s handicap approaches a single figure. Mr. Lehmann 
may take comfort, Jones’s deportment is not in any serious danger. 

One of the greatest changes effected by golf is to be found on 
the lawns of country houses and the grass-plots of suburban 
villas. Where the lawn-tennis net once reigned supreme, there 
now appears to be either a howling wilderness or else an array of 
articles which, on examination, prove to be croquet hoops. The 
wilderness is, however, really relieved by the presence of at least 
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one 4-inch flower-pot, let into the ground, and possibly by the 
presence of a captive ball. These do not remain long; and if 
they are not superseded by the croquet hoops, they fall into 
melancholy desuetude, for ‘putting’ on your own lawn is not 
serious ‘putting.’ You have often wondered how Smith manages 
to hit the ball at all with that extraordinary style of his, and you 
think you will try to see how he does it. Having taken a 
stance which jeopardises important anatomical structures, you 
compel your back and shoulders into positions which a con- 
tortionist might envy, and, clutching the club with both hands at 
the junction of metal and wood, you essay a putt of two yards. 
The ball travels without the slightest deviation, and goes ihto the — 
hole with the contented air of one who murmurs O si? sic semper / 
You are thus betrayed into further practice, d@ Ja Smith, and when 
you have recovered from your temporary insanity you are sur- 
prised to find that neither in your own nor Smith’s nor any other 
style can you hole a putt of six inches! No, ‘putting’ is a 
serious business, and you are quite adequately punished if you 
bring it home or take liberties with it! 

And that captive ball! A friend whose handicap is plus one 
at, say, Hoylake, was staying with me, and I walked him over to 
lunch with a neighbour who justly prided himself upon his house, 
gardens, and their contents. After lunch we went to examine the 
latter, and on a corner of a lawn we saw what proved to be a 
captive ball. Radiating from it in all directions, as spokes from 
a hub, were deep furrows in the earth, and unreplaced divots 
sprinkled the surrounding sward, uncompromising evidences of 
the futility of our host’s attacks upon it. It had been there about 
six weeks, and had apparently never been hit at all. My golfing 
friend had heard of such a thing, but had never seen one, and he 
was accordingly asked to test it. This he did, striking it clean 
with a full swing. The elastic broke and the ball headed straight 
for the drawing-room. Entering at the open window, it went 
round the room, picking off the choicest pieces of china, smashing 
the glasses of the most priceless pictures, and finally terminated 
its mad career by imbedding itself, with a rattle and a thud, in 
the bureau at which our hostess was writing. 

As with putting and driving, so with approaching. Our most 
perfect iron shots find their resting places either on the dining- 
room table when laid for dinner or in the baby’s perambulator, 
and we conclude that golf is for the links, and that there, and 
there only, is the goddess to be wooed with anything like 
impunity. 
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It happens in this way that the lawn is no longer utilised. 
Tennis is disestablished and golf is relegated to the links. Jones 
comes back one day from business to find his children playing 
what they are pleased to call croquet. It is an hour and a half 
to dinner, and it is not worth while changing for a spin on the 
bicycle, so he takes a mallet and tries his hand. This goes on 
evening after evening for some time, till at last there comes a 
man who really plays the game. Jones is introduced to its 
difficulties, its possibilities, the finesse of its tactics. He practises 
assiduously, and becomes a keen player. He finds it no longer 
difficult to put in his hour and a half before dinner, and very 
soon awakens to the fact that he has discovered a new pleasure 
in life. 

The game shares with golf the merit of being one at which 
an elder may hold his own. If a youngster wins at croquet, it is 
on his merits as a player, and not merely because he is young. 
Indeed age, or at least maturity, is here a distinct advantage. 
The trained nerve, the absence of liability to fall into those subtle 
temptations in which the game abounds, the knowledge not only 
of tactics, but also of human nature, which are the peculiar 
property of the experienced, are really essential to anything like 
consistent successful play. 

Mr. Garden O. Smith, in a former number of the Badminton 
Magazine, chats to us very delightfully on ‘Golf and Character.’ 
‘In the ordinary affairs of business and society,’ he says, ‘men 
go about wearing a conventional mask, so that the weakness and 
strength of their natures are often hid even from themselves. 
On the Golf Green, under the stress of a tight match, these - 
masks are thrown aside, and we see our own and our neighbours’ 
real natures in all their nakedness. Even his actions and move- 
ments are significant, not only of the golfer’s present state of 
mind, but of his character and temperament.’ How true is all 
this, not only of golf, but to an even greater degree of croquet! 
Nowhere so much as on the croquet ground are the restraints 
imposed by the exigencies of civilised society so apt to be loosened 
—nay, to be cast entirely aside. It is recorded of a lady, then no 
longer in her first youth, that on being defeated in a public 
tournament, she sat down in the middle of the court before a 
large number of spectators and ‘ blubbered like a two-year-old.’ 
We are told that a ‘gentleman,’ a disputed point having been 
given against him, threw his mallet over the pavilion and swore 
that the umpire and referee were both in league with his opponent, 
that they desired to effect his defeat by foul means, seeing that 
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it could not be compassed by fair. It is doubtful whether any- 
thing drawn from golf can equal these for exhibition of uncon- 
trolled primal passions. 

A further resemblance between golf and croquet is to be 
found in the facilities which, under ordinary circumstances, 
they both afford for cheating, facilities of which some players 
habitually avail themselves. 

The student of ethics and psychology tells us that the moral 
tone in women, save only in one particular, is low; that the 
exceptionally high standard demanded in this particular has its 
compensation in the general laxity permitted in other matters, 
and that cheating, even at cards, is, in women, a which 
must not be taken seriously. 

Some men conform to the moral code which is demanded of 
them only because they must; and if their standard is low, it 
is merely because much is habitually forgiven them. It is only 
when such a man finds that he can cheat with impunity that he 
does sg ‘vigorously and with aplomb ;’ his first excursions are 
probably diffident and tentative. 

The cynic declares that we like women and millionaires for 
the same reason—for what we can get out of them. I do not 
know how this may be; but it is an indisputable fact that we 
overlook in them, and in them only, things which, if committed 
by any ordinary person, would be followed by punishment swift 
and condign. 

Sydney Smith divided humanity into three classes—men, 
women, and clergymen. To this classification we may add a 
fourth—men, women, clergymen, and millionaires. 

In view of the considerations already referred to, it is not 
surprising to find that of those who are credited with a readiness 
to seize every opportunity of taking an unfair advantage of 
opponents at games, ninety-nine per cent. are to be found in 
classes two and four—women and millionaires. 

I am glad to say.that as far as croquet is concerned I have 
seen very little cheating among women. The only person whom 
I have ever known to cheat consistently and with confidence was 
a nouveau riche, who bore a reputation for rigid probity in his 
business relations, but who exhibited at croquet a want of 
principle as clumsy as it was shameless. 

At golf the person whose ‘etiquette’ is lax very soon finds 
that the other members of his club are always engaged, and 
Colonel Bogey his only opponent. If he should compete for a 
medal, he is usually sent out late, and quite a keen interest in his 
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round is suddenly developed by at least one member of the com- 
mittee. He is thus rendered harmless. At croquet such a 
person isa terrible nuisance. You only meet him at tournaments, 
and must either scratch to him or play against him. If you 
decide to do the former, he is merely passed on to some victim 
less able to cope with his eccentricities than you may be, and— 
horrid thought—he concludes that you are afraid of him, for 
your ethical Chesterfield has a high opinion of his game. If you 
play with him you have to ask a friend to come and act as umpire 
in an uninteresting match, when Willis and Carter, on a distant 
court, are playing what will prove the tie for the gold medal. It 
is true the reception accorded him by the other players is always 
of the chilliest, and this may eventually induce him to abandon 
prize meetings in favour of private matches with opponents of 
his own moral calibre. In the meantime he constitutes the one 
irremediable blot upon the aspect of a delightful game, and the 
one serious drawback in the many social pleasures of a tourna- 
ment meeting. 
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CAMELS 


BY ROSALIND CHAMBERS: 


*R’s a devil an’ an ostrich an’ a orphan-child in one. 


Iris still the habit in many English villages to bless a person who 
sneezes, which is an ancient custom traced back by Rabbinical 
traditions to Jacob. The East has many legends connected with 
sneezes, and one of them tells us that Noah, being much troubled 
by mice in the Ark, tickled the lion’s nose, whose royal sneeze pro- 
duced a cat. The Bedouins still believe that Adam’s was productive 


of a horse. Like many a nag of the present day, it was no better 
than it ought to be, for it grumbled that it was hollow-backed, its 
feet too small, and its neck too short. Thereupon Providence 
created a camel, and the horse shied at the monstrosity, as his 
descendants continue to do unto this day. Whocan blame them ? 
Even Rudyard Kipling, loth as he is to speak ill of any animal, 
confesses that he ‘smells most awful vile;’ while Burton goes 
further, calling him an ‘ unsavoury beast, which eats perfume and 
breathes fetor,’ and I myself must own that anything that has once 
touched a camel can never be wholly dissociated from him. The 
Germans are rude enough to use him as a term of contempt, as 
we use the ass, and the French the turkey. 

Yet, in spite of all, camels possess a fascination that I never 
get over, and I can stand contentedly for hours in a filthy cara- 
vansary watching and studying their different characteristics. It 
is said that a camel has never been properly painted: the calm 
superiority, the intense cynicism, the constant turning of the long, 
flat, but swan-like neck, and incessant quivering of the mobile lips 
and nostrils, the unfathomable depth of the liquid velvet eyes, 
veiled by heavy lashes three inches long, the small, round ears set 
unusually low down, and almost hidden in tufts of warm brown 
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fluff, the tucked-up quarters and general falling-off behind, all 
combine towards difficulties that will only be surmounted when a 
Madame Bonheur for camels arises. They move, like an American 
trotter, by advancing the fore and hind foot of each side at the 
same time, bringing the hind foot at least eighteen inches beyond 
the front one on the outside, for which purpose their hind legs 
are appallingly cow-hocked. When a running camel settles into 
his stride, he stretches out, bringing himself nearer to the ground, 
and his great splay feet seem to be all over the place at once. 
Mules and horses are trained to it; it is called ‘pacing,’ and is 
taught by tying the front leg to the hind with bands of halfa 


BAGGAGE CAMEL 


until they have acquired the habit; it is a very easy motion to 
the rider, and can be kept up for forty or fifty miles a day. You 
sit loosely swinging your legs against the ribs, which soon becomes 
as much a habit to you as holding the reins, but at first makes 
your unaccustomed calves so tender that you can hardly bear to 
put your stockings on. ‘Keep it up,’ said an Arab once to me; 
‘for thus will your horse run like a railway train, or at least as 
fast as a mule.’ 

No animals vary so much as camels or contain such an ac- 
cumulated past, and they gaze at you with the superiority of the 
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most blue-blooded aristocrats—that is, at least, if they condescend 
to let you look at them at all, as they are very highly strung 
and object to familiarity, especially from a foreigner ; for being 
Easterns, they know that it is blue eyes which cast the evil eye. 
Therefore, as soon as you approach, they generally get up in 
undisguised disgust and hobble away. They either lie down 
again some way off or stand with their backs to you on three 
legs, the fourth being doubled back against the fore-arm, and 
bound with a bit of esparto grass. . 
To become properly acquainted with them, you must be intro- 


NOMADS ON THE MARCH 


duced to them in théir native desert; there they are thoroughly 
at home, and glide noiselessly along the surface of the dry, loose 
sand, while horses and mules are sinking in up to their hocks. 
The ordinary baggage camel travels at the rate of two and a half 
miles an hour, wandering hither and thither as he likes, snatching 
a stalk here and a tuft there of the sweet aromatic desert scrub ; 
considering the immense stride he has, this is extraordinarily slow, 
but nothing in the world would persuade him to hurry himself or 
to walk straight in any direction whatsoever. He will go his own 
way or not at all, and if you endeavour to make him change his 
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mind, he will, after looking at you for some time with withering 
contempt, roar aloud to his brethren to tell them what new-fangled 
insanities you are in favour of. Yet he has much sense ; all the 
time you are loading him he watches you carefully out of the tail of 
his eye, and if you put anything on to him larger (weight he cares 
less about) than he is accustomed to, he will grumble and wail 
unceasingly. 

If an Arab wishes a dromedary to lie down, he seizes it by the 
beard, crying, ‘Ikh, Ikh!’ but it is useless for you to attempt to 
do it, as no European throat can render the words sufficiently 
guttural. To make him rise, it is enough to take off the rope at the 
knee that keeps the foot up to the shoulder, and give him a crack on 
his haunches ; this latter is generally unnecessary, for dromedaries 
are much more willing to get up than to lie down. To doso, they 


A DESERT WELL 


first raise themselves on to the callosities at the point of the joint 
between the hock and the hip; here they have a habit of remain- 
ing while they hold some conversation, and you are poised aloft 
at an angle of forty-five degrees; but just as you are getting 
accustomed to it, they hoist their fore-quarters up, standing on 
their knees; another awful upheaval makes them stand on their 
hind feet, and they then tardily finish in front, stalking quietly 
away as if they had not shaken you about at all. They walk 
delicately, like Agag, much after the fashion of the knock-kneed 
westhete of some years ago. No reins or headpiece being there, 
the Arabs often steer them by using the tail as a rudder, which 
may account for the Naval Brigade having been so particularly 
successful in managing them during the Egyptian war. They 
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play less in their youth than any other animal, and begin the 
business of life early, trudging along by their mammas from the 
time that they are a few days old; they do not carry loads until 
they have seen three summers, and are said to work for about thirty 
years. When surrounded by plenty, camels are watered every 
three days, but have food regularly and systematically. In Africa 
they are generally fed on black oats and straw, but in Asia Minor 
balls of damper are thrown down their throats ; sticks with thorns 
three inches long are a holiday to them, and date-stones fatten 
them. The flesh can be eaten, the milk drunk (it does not give 
you dysentery if you are accustomed to it), the hair makes clothes, 
the skin forms bottles, the dung provides fuel, the bones keep 
evil spirits away. Can as much be claimed for any other animal ? 


A WRECK IN THE DESERT 


When seen singly, a camel is ugly, three-cornered, badly put 
together, and shockingly out of drawing; but when a large herd 
is bearing down upon you ‘ with their silly necks a-bobbin’ like a 
basketful of snakes,’ they look exactly like a flock of ostriches, 
and anyone who has ever got into the midst of them on a bicycle 
will never forget it. 

The old story of the Arab slaying his camel for the sake of 
the water contained in his paunch is, I should fancy, rather 
mythical, for at the best of times it only holds about a gallon 
and a half, and by the time that the man is dying of thirst there 
cannot be very much left in the reservoir. This consists of small 
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cells arranged in rows one below the other like a pigeon-cote. 
Camel’s blood, like man’s, has oval corpuscles. As far east as 
India, and west as Algeria, fossils of them have been found, while 
the sculptures of Assyria testify to the forms extant at that 
riod. 
" I am inclined to consider them a musical race, for they have 
so many different ways of expressing themselves, but most of 
them, I regret to state, are for purposes of complaint. They have 


PALANQUIN OF A KHALIFA’S WIFE 


a soft grumble rising to a wail of remonstrance when you are 
loading them, a growl when another approaches too near, a 
strident shout if things are going very wrong, and a soft purr 
when their food is coming; mothers call their little ones by a 
goat-like note, and there is also the disgusting hubble-bubble of 
the male when he throws his stomach suddenly out through the 
side of his mouth. Correctly speaking, camels have two humps 
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and dromedaries one, but there is no necessity to be pedantic in 
this world. 

No epithet was ever more appropriately placed than ‘the ship 
of the desert.’ Camels come floating up behind you like a sailing 
vessel in a gentle breeze, and have that same poetical effect of 
arriving from you know not where and going you know not 
whither. When weary of this world the camel lays himself down 
to die where he is, the sand for a grave, the sky for a canopy; 
the sun-bleached bones lie there, the ribs are as the ribs of a ship, 
the keel still connects them, the rudder lies by the side, the bows 
stand out to sea. A wreck, whether it be a ship of the desert or 
the ocean, is the loneliest sight I know. 

Camel palanquins for the women are of various styles, the 
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poor people’s being like a large round hen-coop with a curtain or 
two over it, which combines the double purpose of a shield from 
the sun and the eye of man. When not thus in use, they are 
kept on the roof of the house and serve as clothes-props on 
washing-days. The great lady has an elaborate one like a 
hammock slung lengthways across the camel’s hump, which 
sways as the animal walks after the manner of a swing-table at 
sea, and you can hardly feel whether it is moving or standing 
still. It is long enough for a woman to lie down full length in, 
and has exquisite rugs with embroidered cushions; outside it is 
draped with curtains and scarves arranged in fancy patterns, 
between which the woman, though invisible, can see plainly out, 
and the breeze comes in as freely as through the leaves of a tree. 
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Long strings of heavily tasselled, brilliantly coloured wools hang 
down almost to the ground, and the palest and handsomest 
camels are invariably reserved for the harem. When marching, 
they look like a yacht with her spinaker set running before the 
wind ; only sails, boat, &c. are all of rich, harmonious colours. 
But unless you are an Eastern, to whom time is no object 
whatever, for a long distance you will provide yourself with a 
Mehari, or fleet camel, who can cover 150 miles in a night and 
be none the worse for it, though his appearance while doing it 
will be between that of a giraffe and a turkey-hen. Instead of a 
roomy pack, where you can sit anywhere and anyhow, for this 


RACING CAMELS 


thoroughbred you will have a racing saddle of tamarisk wood, 
exactly the size and shape of a breakfast plate, covered tightly 
with shiny leather, having a small support at the back a foot high, 
and a slightly taller one in front with a cross-piece a few inches ~ 
long. With one hand you grasp this handle-bar, the other holds 
the brake, which is a string of camel’s hair attached to a wire 
ring in one nostril. Instead of pedals, you cross your feet on the 
neck-——if you can reach it; but personally my legs are too short. 
Camels dislike the smell of a European, and if they have not 
carried one before, they are apt to run away when one first gets 
up. In any case it is well to sit tight, for they move much more 
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rapidly than the cocktails, and you find yourself suddenly in mid- 
air, looking into the balconies, with nothing in front of you except, 
on a level with the soles of your feet, the tip of a muzzle pointed 
superciliously towards the heavens; this appears to be quite 
loose and unattached, wobbling aimlessly from side to side as the 
great soft eyes see objects which alarm. To urge them faster, 
you pull your one rein, guiding them with your toes; but you 
probably do not find that out until they have carried you through 
the branches of a pepper-tree. The motion is always said to 
make you sea-sick, but I never found it do so, though I am an 
abominably bad sailor. The sort of halt between each step that 
throws your body forward certainly gives you a headache, but 
you soon get over it, especially if you loll on the haunches in the 
native fashion. 

In North Africa baggage dromedaries travel loose, and up- 
country you may meet a herd of several hundred together. In 
Asia Minor they are invariably attached, and walk one behind the 
other with a little donkey as leader, the last carrying a bell. This 
one’s head is tied to the tail of the one preceding him, and so on 
through the string, which seldom exceeds six or seven. Like 
date-palms, the sea does not seem to agree with them, for the 
further up-country you go the finer they are, and the long fluffy 
hair and solemn movements make them very different from the 
shabby Egyptian specimens which Punch’s young lady not un- 
naturally mistook for second-hand ones. Seventy thousand camel- 
loads of dates come into Smyrna some autumns, besides those 
brought down by the railway, and there is an enormous market 
for them, which is not used at any other time of the year. 

The Turcomans of Anatolia get up matches and fight them, 
but great care has to be taken to bind the mouths securely, or 
they would tear each other to pieces, and to tie the tails to the 
pack-saddle, for they are sharp at the sides and cut like a sword. 
Fights can only take place in the winter, and are rare, as the beasts 
are very apt to injure-each other. The ones I saw were in a Khan 
paved with cobble stones and a heap of metal rails at the side, over 
which one of the vanquished ones was hotly pursued, while crowds 
of natives stood excitedly by shouting ‘ Mashallah!’ (God preserve 
him !) in breathless excitement. 

Two males are led past a female and brought from opposite 
sides towards each other. Properly speaking, it is more of a 
wrestling match, for the object is to throw the other. To do this 
each beast tries to put his neck across the other one’s neck, 
pushing against his shoulder, and pecking with his great, strong 
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lips (he would use his teeth if not muzzled) at the opposite fore- 
foot; if he can make his adversary lift that the weight on the 
opposite side throws him, and the winner kneels triumphantly 
down on his head. But, like Englishmen, camels do not always 
know when they are beaten, and sometimes, even thus handi- 
capped, make good their escape, coming pluckily up to the scratch 
again. Size seems to have very little to do with it, for the 
champion of our tournament was a small mangey beast who 
looked as if he would not have the remotest chance with any of 
the stalwart ones he encountered, yet he went successfully 
through the lists, winning every bout. Certainly he was full of 
guile, constantly feigning to be about to do one thing while 
preparing for another, even simulating fear and flight, but never 


A WRESTLING CAMEL OF ANATOLIA 


for one instant forgetting to keep his head tight against the 
shoulder, so that his adversary could not cross his neck. 

I believe Asia Minor is unique as regards camel-fights, for I 
have never read of one anywhere else. The Turcomans told me 
that they also get up fights between their rams, which are magni- 
ficent specimens, with the thick, flat tail of the Asiatic sheep, that 
has penetrated across Africa as far as Tunisia, but is unknown in 
Algeria. It is the bonne bouche of the beast when roasted, and 
is certainly excellent if you do not object to fat. 

We have had the boxing kangaroo, the cycling lion, the 
talking horse, and the comedian collies, so doubtless we shall soon 
have the wrestling camels in London. 
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NOTES 
BY ‘RAPIER’ 


In the last issue I wrote of the St. Leger, ‘Jeddah may win, 
but if he does I think it will be because the others are either very 
bad or resolutely indisposed to gallop.’ He did not win, as history 
records, but what excuse is to be made for him I have no idea. 
T saw him canter at about half-past six on the Leger morning, 
and certainly did not think that he went short, nor I fancy did 
Watts, who rode him; at least it struck me that Watts looked 
perfectly well satisfied with the state of affairs when he said 
good-morning as he walked his horse back and passed me after 
the canter. I am certain that Captain Greer was pleasantly 
surprised at the result. He had told me he thought Wildfowler 
was sure to run into a place, but was not good enough to win. 
Disraeli went quite kindly, but he had gone very short in the 
preliminary canter, and did not at all surprise his friends when 
his leg gave way. He had strained a tendon, and been stopped in 
his work at a critical period before the race; whether he will 
stand another preparation is doubtful. Fit and well he must have 
beaten Wildfowler, as he did in the Two Thousand Guineas and 
also in the Middle Park Plate, in which latter race, when not 
within many pounds of his form, and very injudiciously ridden 
moreover, he gave Wildfowler 3 1b. and finished in front of him. 


The worst of it is that the bad three-year-olds are supple- 
mented by a crop of very bad two-year-olds. Flying Fox is just 
a shade better than Musa it appears, and there can be little to 
choose between Musa, Desmond, Mark For’ard, Eventail (who 
evidently does not stay), St. Gris, Trident, and half a dozen others. 
Nothing ‘ stands out,’ and when one finds a lot of animals that 
cannot be separated, experience shows that they are all bad. The 
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maker of the Free Handicap for two-year-olds must be having a 
perplexing time of it just about the period this Note is written. 
Nor do I hear of anything coming out of which much is 
expected. The truth is that for several years past we have had, 
on the whole, a collection of very bad horses in training, and one 
result of this—inevitable, I suppose—is that the few that have 
come notably to the front have had their capacity greatly over- 
rated. The Middle Park Plate will just be over when this 
number is published, but if Flying Fox is beaten the feat will not 
say a great deal for the victor. 


Admirers of the Arab horse, about whom there has lately been 
some correspondence, have a simple method of proving whether 
their faith in him is justified, and it would be much more con- 
vincing to put the matter to the test than to write accounts of 
what he could do. That method is to enter an Arab for the 
Goodwood Cup, wherein he certainly would not be likely to 
have much to beat. He would receive an allowance of 28l1b., 
though if the enthusiasts who produced him believed in his 
merits, they might declare overweight, and so meet their English 
rivals on equal terms. We are now told that Asil, who in receipt 
of 4st. 7lb. was hopelessly beaten by so bad a horse as Iambic 
over the last three miles of the Beacon Course, was not really a 
good representative of the Arab. Before that match we were 
assured that he was, and that even over such a distance it was ab- 
surd for Iambic to try and give away such a little ton of weight ; 
but ‘in a canter by twenty lengths’ was the verdict. If Asil was 
not a fair specimen of the Arab, however, let his eulogists find 
something that is, and if they do not care to wait for the Good- 
wood Cup, he could be entered for other races, or a match could 
be easily arranged. Demonstration is infinitely more effective 
than any amount of argument. 


Perhaps it is the publication of my book, ‘The Turf,’ that has 
led to my receiving an exceptional number of letters on the 
subject of betting, for the most part asking in various ways for 
advice. I really have nothing new to say about the backing of 
horses ; but it will answer my correspondents generally if I repeat 
some advice given several years ago when similar questions were 
propounded, ‘ What then,’ I said at the time, ‘should be done 
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by the racegoer who likes to feel some greater interest in the race 
than the mere spectacle of the struggle can afford? There is 
something to be said for the plan of supporting favourites ; because 
a horse is not likely to obtain that favouritism unless it has done 
good work at home, and commanded the confidence of its stable. 
Favourites are, of course, made and worked up in the market 
on occasion for deceptive reasons; but, as a rule, to “follow the 
money ”’ is judicious. The searcher for winners will also probably 
have found that one or two of the sporting “ prophets” write with 
knowledge and judgment. Some of them, on the other hand, do not; 
but he must take pains to find those who do, and note the advice. 
It will be well for him perhaps, furthermore, to follow “ the book,” 
and make himself acquainted with the form of the horse he is 
inclined to fancy; he should also consider whether it belongs to 
a stable that is worthy of confidence, presided over by an 
efficient trainer, and whether the jockey is a master of his craft. 
If he knows anything of horses, he should then carefully look it 
over in the paddock, and during its preliminary canter, noting 
also how it goes in the market. Having done all this, and con- 
vinced himself that the horse is likely to win, he will be in a 
position to advise his friends—men on a racecourse usually take 
any advice that is confidently offered from any quarter—to back 
the animal. He had better not do so himself, as there are 
numerous chances against him of which he can know nothing. 
Should they take his advice and win, he can congratulate himself 
on the benefit he has conferred; should they not show faith 
pecuniarily, he can reproach them with their folly in missing the 
goud thing; while, should they lose, he will have no difficulty 
in finding numerous reasons to show that the defeat is an un- 
exampled piece of bad luck, which, however, on the whole, rather 
vindicates his judgment than otherwise.’ These were my ideas 
some years since, and they have in no way altered. 


The cricket season of 1898 has been in some respects peculiar. 
One feature of it was that a remarkable bowler came to the 
front suddenly in Rhodes, the young Yorkshire professional ; 
indeed, we have to go back twenty years, to the youthful days 
of Mr. Allan Steel, for a similar instance of a boy cricketer 
virtually heading the list of bowlers in his first season of 
important matches. At first sight the comparison would appear 
to be in favour of the amateur; but on the other hand the fact 
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must not be overlooked that there are ten first-class batsmen 
to-day to one who was playing regularly in 1878, and that as 
a whole the wickets nowadays are far more favourable to run- 
getting than was the case when Mr. Steel astonished and 
delighted the cricketing public. No great batsman has been 
produced during the course of the summer, but men with 
reputations already made, generally speaking, have upheld them ; 
some few have shown a slight falling off, others, again, have 
immensely improved. Dr. W. G. Grace has once more done 
marvellously well, and amongst other veterans Shrewsbury, 
Gunn, and Abel are as good as ever. As regards younger men 
the same may be said of Mr. Jackson, Mr. Palairet, Mr. Woods, 
Brockwell, Mr. Ford, and one or two others. Mr. Stoddart 
returned from his failures and worries in Australia to play as 
splendidly as ever, and to teach an ungenerous and short-sighted 


section of the public that it is not good to prophesy until you 
know. 


Mr. Townsend and Mr. Fry both played as they have never 
played before; and were a representative English Eleven to be 
chosen at this moment both men would be amongst the first few 
selected. It is indeed an open question if Mr. Townsend is not 
about the best all-round cricketer in the kingdom. Mr. Fry’s 
performances were as peculiar as they were brilliant. He did 
not begin to play important matches until July had set in, yet 
he made over 1,600 runs for Sussex before the season ended, 
and has an average only a fraction below sixty. As was the case 
with Ranjitsinhji, most of Mr. Fry’s fine efforts for Sussex 
were wasted, for he seldom received respectable support, and it 
is worthy of note that the Englishman’s batting average is 
largely in excess of that of Ranjitsinhji in his great year. Several 
great bowlers have fallen somewhat from their high estate. In 
fact, with the exception of J. T. Hearne, who has again accom- 
plished the extraordinary feat of taking more than 200 wickets 
in the season, no one (not even Mr. Townsend) outside the York- 
shire eleven has a very noteworthy record. Richardson, Mold, 
and Briggs have all proved more expensive than of yore, and 
have taken fewer wickets. 


—— 


For some few years there have been officially fourteen first- 
class counties, but the close of the present season has made it 
more obvious than ever that barely half that number really merit 
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the distinction, and the probabilities are in favour of a revision 
of classification at an early date. Half a dozen of these nominally 
first-class county sides, in fact, have won either two matches in 
the course of the year, or fallen short of that modest achievement. 
Yorkshire easily gained the county championship, and never 
looked like losing the lead which they so creditably secured in 
May. They were again splendidly captained by Lord Hawke, one 
of the best judges of the game in England. The necessity for a 
revision of the rule which allows an innings to be declared closed 
only on the last day of a match, became obvious on several 
occasions. The gate-money question would doubtless be affected 
were it decreed that the closure might be put in force at any 
moment during the match. 


A word of acknowledgment is due to James Phillips, the 
umpire who accompanied Mr. Stoddart on his tour to Australia. 
He was of opinion that Jones, the famous Australian bowler, 
did not bowl fairly, and he had the pluck to ‘no ball’ him un- 
hesitatingly, regardless of the storm of abuse by which he knew 
he was sure to be assailed. On his return to England he meted 
out the same treatment to Mr. Fry. A professional cricketer who 
thus resolutely does his duty deserves the hearty support of 
the leading amateur players, in whose hands the ultimate fate of 
the game must ever rest. 


—- 


A correspondent, ‘ F. G. B.,’ kindly writes to me:—‘I have 
read with much interest the article on Eton cricket in your 
August number. Mr. Hutchinson has doubtless taken every pains 
to ensure accuracy, and he could have probably consulted no 
better authority than Mr. G. Dupuis. At the same time, in view 
of the fact that the article will probably in the future acquire the 
dignity of “ history,” it may be well that no shadow of suspicion 
should attach to its “ facts.” I was “in college”’ from 1853 to 1859, 
and a member of the College Eleven in the latter year. I do not 
presume to question most of the statements in the article, but on 
page 162 I join issue about the composition of the various clubs. 
I am very certain that at that period no college belonged to 
“ Sixpenny,” and I cannot recollect that any ever played in 
«Lower Club.” The official title of the Oppidan and College 
match was not “ Lower Club v. Lower College;” at any rate, any 
member of the Eleven ceased ipso facto to belong to either. It is 
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rather a pity that Mr. Hutchinson has made no mention of the 
privilege given to boys playing in a match or game in Upper 
Club to be excused six o’clock “absence,” their names being put 
in a “bill” and forwarded to the Head Master, while they had 
their tea at the hour named at a table laid out in Poets’ Walk, 
below Sheep’s Bridge. As the clock struck six old Atkins, the 
man in charge, used to bellow out, “Kettle boils!’’ to which 
the players responded, “‘ Make tea!” and at the end of the over 
the game was suspended and tea taken. Perhaps Mr. Hutchinson 
would make some further inquiries as to my accuracy, and if 
necessary correct in a subsequent article, which I am sure would 
be gladly welcomed. I wonder whether Mr. Dupuis recollects a 
match, “Quid Nuncs v. Eton,” in 1858 or 1859? Eton wanted 
about 80 runs to win, and made 60 without loss, when Mr. D—— 
went on with lobs and got the whole Eleven out for another 12 
runs, or 72 in all.’ 


_ 


Is it not odd that writers, otherwise keen-witted and observant, 
will not learn a little about sport before they introduce the subject 
into their books? In a clever and entertaining story called ‘ Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant,’ one of the heroes is applauded for being 
‘enough of a sportsman to find no pleasure in winging tame or 
driven grouse and pheasants.’ Nobody, surely, finds pleasure in 
‘winging’ game; probably the author merely means shooting, 
but he is evidently under the impression that tame and driven 
birds are much the same thing, that grouse are tame, and that 
pheasants are driven. Finding all this on the very first page of 
the story is calculated to induce every person to throw the book 
down and read no more. ’ 


